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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all rene desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENC E, 


G. B 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 








HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York. 
Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Sireet, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors 
1146 Park Avenue. near gist Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone 

Voice Culture—Art of Singin 
Carnegie Hall, = 
West 86th Street. 


New York. 





837 
New York. 


Mail address: 101 


EMILIO BEI 


Professor 


JARI 


of Singing and 
118 West 44th Street, 


Perfecting the Voice 
New York. 
GREENE, 
Voice at and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera. 
studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
esidence and address 
417 West 23d Street, 


FLORE NCE BUC KINGH, AM 
JOYCE, 


Specialt 
New York 


MARSH, 


GEORG E 


New York. | 


Coaching a 
23d Street, 


Accompanist. 
Address: 30 East 


MARIE MILDRED 
PIANIST 


limited number of 
Steinway Hall, 


Will take a pupils 
New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments Special advantages for the 





study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. I : 2 
Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 
a , . 
TOM KARL. 
Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Oper- 
atic Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Studio, 


ELLMANN, 
ANTANTE 
Recitals, Vocal 
of Music 
New York. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Carnegie Hall. 





JOSEPH B. Z 
BASS©) ¢ 

Oratorio, Concert, Song 
New York College 

Studios: 442 Manhattan Avenue, 
Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., 


Mose. OGDEN CRANE, 


Instructor 


VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4 3 East igth Street, New York. 
CHAS. AB ERC *ROMB IF, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or | 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Chaslotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fi ifth Avenue, near 1gth Street 


ew Y ork. 


FIDELIA BURT, 


the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 


Miss MARY 


Representative of 


of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
@ Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, : 
) CHERME RHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL. Marager 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street 
CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Ne wburgh; Con 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address Calvary Church, 


Fourth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. ; 

Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
servatory in Berlin 

79 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St.. 
PAUL WIALLARD, 

Officier d'Ac “tinie of Franc 
MICE CUL TU RE 


g and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 49 F Fifth Aven Avenue. 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SOHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Stadios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
: The Albany, Broadway and s2d Street, 
Address e bead. Brady y 


M. 


New York 








ISEVERN SCHOOL O 


' MARIE PARCELLO, | 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





THE MISSES ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
New York City 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authori “7 78 resentative of the 
YRENZA pD’ARONA Method 
New York. 





124 East 44th Street, 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


Mr. 


Authorized 





TIDDEN, 


PIANIST 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
limited number of pupils 


PAUL 


Will accept a 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 


AND CONCERT | 
New York 


GU ST AV 4. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
\ddre 1 West rogth Street, New York 








| Mr. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert 


Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton ; 


Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York 
EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 

Singing, 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 


HARD T. PERCY. 


Concert 4. and Accompanist 


Tone Production 


Tl, 


Primary 
W 


Berlin, 


| — 


RIC 





Organ Lessons at arble Collegiate Church 
| corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
| Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
| Voice Culture 
| Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chape 
Trinity Parish, ew York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.’ Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Ha 


e) er ¢ 
Studio sor and soz Carnegie New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


} Vocal Instruction. 
| Teacher of the American prima donne Emn 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Ne erger 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 
18 Irving Place, New York City 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
_ Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
| Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal 
Hill \ 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 





Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and 
Harmony 

12 West 11th Street, New York 
F) E RDIN. \ND DU NKL EY, 
Director of Musical Department, 
sheville College for Young Women, | 
sheville c. i 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN ate 


MME. 


INSTRUCTORS 
New Studios: 


TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
IN SINGING 
Hall, New ¥ 


Carnegie rk 


AVERILL 


()ratorio—Concert 
and Vocal 


PERRY BARITONE, 
Opera 
Instruction 


220 Central Park, South, New York 
CH: ARL ES PALM, 
Mi isical Director and Soloist, Professor rf 


olin Convent of the Secred Heart. 





Address s6 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Church, Co 
Oratorio. 

Studi 33 East 16t! 


neert and 


New York 


street 


PROF. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I 
New York Studio 2 West 


33d Street 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instructi 
Organist of All Saints R. "C. Church. 
Residence: 155 West g4th Street. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
PIANIST 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Buil d ng. Room 15. 
11 East soth Street, New York City 
\LBERTUS SHEL 
Solo Violinist 
Concerts and Musicales. : 
Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York 
With the New York College of Music 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
|. HARRY WHEELER, 

“Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly iv the Italian school 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 

Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. : 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing 


Studio: 19 East 16th St., New York 


MUSIC, | 


apply to 
13! WwW 


For terms, dates, &c., 


Address: EDMUND Ssvean, s6th St.. City 


CONTRALTO. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students. 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F.& H 


CARRI, Directors 


| MME 


‘ Varren ( New York 


MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building 
Broadway and 38th S$ New York 
Studio 6 Fifth Avenue 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singin id 
an d invar abl e address): Carnegie Hal New y ork 
as City season, May z 99, t zo, 18909 
oe ver.Col season, Ju 25, 1899,to October 10, 1899 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 15, 1% 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 





Violin S« 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washington Avenue. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


\RBE 


struct 


WILLIAM H. B 
Concert Pianist—In 


Stud Steinw 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST 


Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With Tue MusicaLt Courier 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, ew York 

J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
Roor 60 Carneg Ha New York 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
ERNEST CARTER, 
( ’ oO 
A ddre er September 
Pr tor 
Pr nT 
EMILIO AGR AMONTE, 
vee al Instrt ‘ 
For terms, &« ddress 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mus. LOUISE GAGE C URTNEY 


Teacher of Singi ng 
“Hints About My Sing 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hal! 


Method.’ 
York 


ng 


New 


Author of 


Stcnor G. CAMPANONE, 


Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction 
1489 Broadway, New York 
BEY ER-HANE, 
‘CELLIST 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
enry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


PLATON G. BRUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 


(Pupil of Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff) 


Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
$ranch: East Broadway, New York 


Mae. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


Voice Culture 


246 


123 West 30th Street, 
New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 Hast 14th ae New York. 
Conduc* oe by EMILIA RENIC DE SERRANO 
E CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda 


| 


Fannie Francisca. | specialty 





GARRIGU 


Vocal 


E MOTT, 


Instruction 


ALICE 


and s2d Street 
New York 


The Strathmore, Broadway 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony. Composition, &« 
Care Novello, Ewer & ( 
1 Berners St ()xford Square London Eng 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salor 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
New York: Care THe Musicat Courier 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal 


Studio 420 Fifth 


Teacher 


New Yo 


Avenue, 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
Pianist, M Talk 
Pupil of Herr Moritz M zk wski, of Ber and 
pecially recommended by him. Instruct 
406 Union Place, Elmira. N. Y 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
Vocal | t r 
Home Stud East ¢ Street. Ne k 
\LBERT GERARD PHIERS 
Voice production ar g voices tried Mon 
lays and Wednesd t ; PrP. M Lessone 
resumed 
Stud 649 Lex Avenue, Ne k 
J. ELDON HOLI 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor ( ent St. Elizabet 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
irsdays, 5: E. 117th St Madison Ave y 
Fk. DE RIALI 
Vocal Teache 
1s East Street. Ne k 
SCHOOL O|} ACCOMPANYING 
MISS ISABEI ALL, Direc 
ne art of acc mopar ent taug t \ r 4 st 
ed to singers i eache 
New Studie Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sct ear 
P. A. SCHNECKER 
Specialties V : ¢ ng ar ( Pa 
Instruction—Piar rga i Har 
oF ; a § om We - 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
Voca truction 
resentative 
the method f the famous master 
FRANCESC¢ AMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue Ne rk 
EMILIO pE GOGORZA, 
( ncerts Re 4 aics 
Addre Henry W 
131 Ea Street, New 7 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna 
Roya! Italian and Eng 
luesdays and Frida % Fifth A Y 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited mber 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Ha Ne k 
Receiving days at stud M i and Vi lay 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
The Accompanist and M al Dire 
STYLE REPERT‘ RI ISH 
( << f 
PERMANENT EW YORE 
36 Lexington Ave r re SICAL niee 
W ALTER HENRY HALL 
ner bang Recnen 5 ¢ Brookly y 
Organist and Choir ter St. Ja ch 
New York 
For terms for Cor ddress 5 ames 
Church, Madison Ave nd St Ne \ k 
ARN L D VOLPI 
lo Violinist and ¢ ser 
Grad sated with highest honors at the St. Peters 
yurg Imperial Conservat (during Ru tein 
rection Concert Ensemble nstr t 
Stud 1665 Lexingt avenue, cit 
PAUL HAMBURGER 
Violinist—Instruction 
MUSICAL COURIER r 23 W . ty 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice 118 West aath Street, New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
Soprano 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals. Oratorn 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN 


Conductor 
New York 


Vocal Instruction and Choral 


26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales 
Italian Method. Tone placin 
Studio: 136 Fifth 


Voice Culture— 
and .—‘- 
venue, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music Paris. _ 


Of the University of the State of New York, a i 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. EMIL BERTIN 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de Opera Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. BE. PALMER, Proprietor. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 


DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
= .: oncert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
ae Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
K, ATHERINE RI¢ KER, 121 Pleasant St., Worcester,, Mass. 
CONTRALTO rATIICDING rr “es 
cLONTRALTO. KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
3 Joy Street, Boston VOCAL TEACHER, 
_ Pierce + Buil ding, Copley Square, Bost. on, Mass. 


| Boston. 











CLARA E. MU NGER, 
TEACHER OF SING ING ‘ Me. M, ARI A PETERSON, 

ee VOCAL TEACHER 

| ¢ ‘OPL EY SQU ARE wi f 311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | Mr. ann Mrs. THOMAS T APPER, 


























: : Class and single lessons | Kath ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 162 
ALBERT ROsS PARSONS, W. FP. SHERMAN, Regular course, three years Terms moderate | atharine Frances ernant ont - =. Sonwd 162 Boylston Street Rn 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, jo rue St. Petersbourg Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston > ; Boston, Mass. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. - — _ ——— | FREDERICK SMITH. Ten 
a a . ate . , MEP , TNEV LE UERK ol , Lenor 
OR moe MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, MYRON W. WHITNEY, Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mm E. EU G! N | E | Al I EN I 1 EI M . PIANIST Bass—Concert and Oratoric “Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
The Celebrated Prima Doan ee a Playing ak Tide, 2: Sie Vocal Instruction . f style.”—Boston Herald “A voice of liberal 
ms, - - maga Opera, Concert and Oratorio speaks English, German and Spanis! Address os Boylston Street, Boston, Mass compass, sympatheti ¢ quality : man of spete and 
he Strathmore 6s A » Vie o, Paris gb meee . . musical intelligence fost urnal. “Exquisit« 
Broadway and sad Street, New York . venus Vister Suge, Fur Mrs. E’ rT A) E DW ARDS, singing Boston Transc rip 
, TT ee — = m VOCAL INSTRU( TION — = site wr Pe ge 
Pupil of Steinert Hall = PIANOFORTE ANSTRU CTION 
NI : 


ERNST BAUER, ITALY. 


Teacher of Violin 
Address: 130 East s6th Street, New York 








- Concert and Theatrical! Direction: 





GEORGE LEON MO¢ RE, 
Ny JOSEPH SMITH, 
ratorio and Concert 

Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 








131 East 17th Street, New York 5 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
HOW ARD BROCKWAY. FLORENCE, ITALY. 
—* Composer- Pianist Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano . a 
and Song Interpretation Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
arena rr und for Paris, London and New York 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
. Vocal Instruction 
Will resume teaching (October at 
136 Fifth Avenue Kew Ye Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
7 ae | (Pupil of Mme. Layp1,) 
WM. H. PONTIUS, Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 








Specia: ia Voice Building and the Correction of 
> Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FPLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St New York ott tien ee 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE SIGNOR -ORESTE BIMBONI, 


DAVID MANNES, { 


VIOLINIS1 





THE BARITONE : 
Opera and Concerts Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
, ’ ertory and Stage Practice Many years of experi 
Vocal School 524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Ca 
ee ee ee Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
1790 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
Thorough Instruction in al! branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 


ior eaters sca” * S| ACSI CIAPINI, 


FELIX J: \E GE R, Principal baritone in some of the most important 
VOCAL TEACHER theatres 


. ~ 1 > anc { s r 
Studi 33 West 24th Street, New York In America with Patti and verste 
. Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection 


Stage Practice 
Care of Musical Courier 
§ Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


18 Viale dei Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE—PIANO—THEORY 


313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


ee aie — MILAN. 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, q 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 


The Art of Singing 


Studio: s:1 West asth Street, New York oa iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 
— , esteemed agency in Italy. 
VICTOR KU a 1), rene ~~ ee Aten 


smist 
Concerts, Musicals E nsemble Playing Instruc- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
Eighteenth Street, New York for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
: yes ———_ | principal theatres of —y - with senvuned aoe, 
. > NI and —: the most flattering autographs from 
CHARD ARN¢ L D, Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist ass sae by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
08 East 61st Street, New York. | Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertor =e stage practice. French. German and 


BOSWORTH'S HARMONIC GYCLE | fies FE TORINO MILAN, ITALY 


Solves ever Ag in composition. Shortens Pu Y will be engaged, without extra charge, 
time in stu Saves expense Nota‘‘shorter | by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
method, but. a clear exposition of science. Rosen- | which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 

thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 











FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 


at —- " $3.08 at Music Stores or by family; “ey for constant practice in 25 
language; five to six francs per day, all include 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, on service. &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 





26 O’f arrell Street, Sen f rancisco, Cal. ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 


Della Sedie, Paris. Boston — -& - . 
1 wor ' tr 


2-5 s »0l was estab 
cn) lished by Mr. A. K —_ 11. Address 
Viren €4 Clavier Schoo! ot Boston, 








Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Wrtper, Director, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 5S Boylsion St Boston, Mass 


HOMER A. NORRIS, CONCERT DIRECTION 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition . 
cen age cs (Agency Founded 1879.) 


Pi erce Bui ding Boston HER N WoL 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, ’ 
CARL FAELTEN, Director Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Prospectus mailed free on application Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass —$ 
: Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 

















PRISCILLA WHITE, monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip 
voc AL. TEACHER tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass Hall. Berlin 


CAR LINE GARDNER CLARKE | Sts, representative of: most of De tend 


ae : | ing artists, viz.: Joachim @ Albert, Staven- 
SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 





3 
tiie ne San steorscet Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
VAN VEACHTON RO¢ SERS. | Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
HARPIST | of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
7 Park Square Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Daudelin School of Music, Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Boston Apply for Catalogue. 





Canada. 
“TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneda.) r. EDWARD FISHER, Musica Director. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto aad with I rinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


The Mason & Risch Piano U0. ut. se Cant 0 aa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. Ac Stadio care Tue Musi Lite Courier . York, 
x Studio Confederation ife Building, Toronto 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 











|, Del ective Voice use 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, VOICE. ER RORS. » Speech and Song 
pormenentiy correcte ammering and all form 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. f speech impediments removed Messrs. Caurcn 
& Byrne, Specialists, Church's Auto-Voce Inst 
- ite, 9 Pembroke Street, Toront 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ V wenese and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chapel Royal, London, Eng 
1778 Ontario St., Montreal 





Dr. ALBERT HAM ey rasa? len Ontario Be of Music, 





Eng.); L. T. C. (London, Eng.); "Oemenkan and WHITBY, ONT. 
Choir Director St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto ; Ex- 2 ° 

i t The highest educational faciliti 
aminer in the Faculty of Music at Trinity College, adies Esevetemn “Masic, ANT, Blox ation, 
Toronto ; Musical Director Upper Carada College COMMERC AL and Domestic 


and Havergal College, Teronto Specialist in SCIENCE. Elegant and capacious build- 
Training Vocalists for the Profession. Advanced oO ege - “tle Foy Fo age hg 
. me : * ea electric | n 

Courses in Organ and Theory. Addre~s 526 Church Healthfal moral influences calculated 
Street, Toronto, Canada, or Toronto (Conserva build up a refined and soble haracter. Apply for calendar 
tory of Music and further information to Rev. J. J. HARE, Wh. D., Principal 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF mUSic, WILLIAM REED, 


NIST. 
MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. CONCERT GRGVSE 


Recitals and Organ Openings Large and Varied 
Calendar anc syllabus free 











Repertory 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto 











Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
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THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, potent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, an Ge Tae mae 


or THE PLAYING, |S THE NATURAL CON- 
fi The “y, GIL ETHOD SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
¥ maser $ ~ VIRGIL M 


min AND 
4, old VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
IS THE DIRECTOR OF 


|PRACTICE 
te Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fall Term opens Monday, October 2. Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


Send for PRO*PECTUS (32 pages) iving full 
particulars of the unique methods of the School 


Che Clavier Company 
Piano School,e « « « 


26 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 








THE BERLIN TEST CLASS; 
Or, Forty-eight Lessons as given 
by M .A. K. Virgil to the Test 
Class of Children in Berlin, now 
ready for delivery. Sent post 
free on receipt of $1.50 




















Catalogues Free on Applioati The Conservatory will be open all 8u 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 







2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


~ y BOSTON. 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 




















WEBER 


‘*A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’’ 


‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° . 


268 Wabash Avenue, . e © ° 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “"tsss"” 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 














<=—.DERBY, CONN. 
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Fravon tL 


For 60 Veers Made en Honor; Seld on Merit. 




















' TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


E. HUMPERDINCK. 
Published by BREITKOPF & HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. WM. M. STEVEN S ON, 
ETA C. KEIL,, ‘=? se 


STUDIO; 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Standard Building, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Aveaue, | 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 




















| _ Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
W. A. LAFFER irector and Manager, 


Violinist 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 


APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hanlin Pianos: 


LeIpsic, April 10, 1899. 








MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Bostor 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tune is 
broad and big, and possessed of purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full ot 
sympathy and capable of & nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade 
believe your pianos to be of the mt Papel rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to Ps; for yp? possible t. 
iu am 


“ means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. 


Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third St., Brooklyn, New York 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 724. 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New Vork 











SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York. 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


: _ Concert Organist Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
Organist-Director Central Congregational Church, | to confer the degrees of Bachelor, “Master and 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Instruction: Piano | Doctor of Music. The full course’ leads to the 
(Virgil method), Organ, Harmony. degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru 


Studio: 813 North :7th Street, mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., taught 








TY, 
406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, 


Pittsburg, Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa by 45 professors. Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t. 
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66 T°ORM IN MUSIC” is the name of a new book by J 

F Humfrey Anger, Mus. Bac., Oxon, F. R. C. O. It 
has special reference to the Bach Fugue and the Beethoven 
Sonata, and, as the author explains in his preface, “the spe 
cial purpose ot this little work 1s to plac e before the student 
of music the subject of rhythm and its evoiution into form 
n composition in as practical and at the same time in as 
mcise a manner as possible “Form in Music”’ will 
as a text-book 


rove valuable to students who will use 


while musicians will find in it an acceptable addition to 
their reference libraries Mr. Anger, who is a musical 
theorist and composer of acknowledged ability, is an ex 
I 


uminer at Trinity University, Toronto, and professor o 
harmony and kindred subjects at the Toronto Conservatory 


of Music 


\ very attractive publication, which has recently been 
received, is best described in the tollowing announcement 
contained in its opening pages 

“The need for a new volume of the (Toronto) Univer 
sity Song Book having been felt for some time, a com 
mittee was appointed at a mass meeting o1 students in the 
spring of ‘97 to carry on the work. The present volume 
is the result of their efforts, and comprises an entirely new 
complication, none of the songs contained in the old 
volume being found in this one \ feature of the book 
is the collection of specially written University of Toronto 
songs. The committee felt that there was room for new 
alma mater songs, and held a competition, in which a 
arge number of manuscripts were submitted, the prize 
being awarded to H. H. Godfrey, for his song ‘Toronto; 
or, The Pride of the North,’ which, with some others, is 
contained in this volume. * * * 

“The whole work has been under the able supervision of 
Arthur Blakeley, and his advice and assistance have 
proved invaluable, while the well-known publishers, 
Messrs Whaley, Royce & Co., Toronto, Ont., have spared 
no efforts to make the engraving and lithographing, as 
well as the binding, second to nothing in this line 

“The committee wish to return thanks to the publishers 
who have kindly given permission to use copyrights con 
trolled by them, and to the many who have assisted by 
their contributions or otherwise, toward the success of 
the book. Of these, especial mention might be made of 
Rudyard Kipling and W. H. Drummond. Others who 
have materially contributed to the compilation are Messrs 
W. H. Blake, H. H. Godfrey, J. E. Jones and J. D 
Spence. * * *” 

W. R. P. Parker, J. L. R. Parsons, G. H. Black, J. R 
Meredith and J. D. Ruthven, who formed the committee, 
are to be congratulated on the success of their undertaking 
The new book is a credit to the university 


* * * 


The musical program at the Toronto Exhibition, which 
lasts during the latter part of this month and the beginning 
of September, will be an interesting one. The leading 
Canadian piano manufacturers are busy preparing for thei: 
exhibits, which promise to be more attractive this year 
than ever. Moreover, a new feature at the exhibition will 


be a “Battle of Flowers,” reminiscent of the “famous 
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parades of the Riviera,” over which the society editors ar 


now waxing eloquent. Indeed 















and be: 





that “this piccuresque 


the very loveliest event that ever happened to Toronto 


rhe news that Florence M. Glover, the young Canadian 


soprano, has been engaged by Gilmore's Band for an ex 


tensive concert tour during the coming season, is welcome 
Miss Glover will return to this city and rest until the open 
ing date of her fall engagement 

hat this young singer possesses a fine sopran 
those who have heard her will admit. To prove that she has 


been well taught it is only necessary to state that Madar 


von Klenner, of New York, has been her most recs 
structor lo illustrate her general musical talent and a 
ity, the following incident, related to the writer only a few 
days ago, will serve: Miss Glover was singing in a we 
KNOWN comic opera \ tnend went to hear her and wa 
astonished to discover that the young soprano was nowher« 
visible upon the stage Where is she?” the friend asked 
of someone in authority. And where do you think 
was? Seated at the piano conducting that cor opera ! 
* * * 


Rev. Dr. Hare and Mrs. Hare, of the Ontario Ladies 
College, Whitby, have been spending their vacation in the 
ittage by the lake, near Bowmanville, Ont They wil 
shortly return to Whitby to prepare for the opening of the 
college on September 7. Dr. Hare states that never before 
have so many applications been received at this season of 
the year from prospective students 
* * * 


On Tuesday, August 8, a large and representative con 
tingent of members of the Canadian press left on a specia 
excursion for the Canadian Pacific Coast They number 
about 100 persons, thirty-three of whom are ladies, and ex 
pect to remain away about four weeks 

John A. Cooper, editor of the Canadian Magazine, is one 
of the party, and will doubtless have occasion to write 
further interesting and up to date editorials regarding 
Western Canada 

* * 4 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Torrington, of this city, are spending 

the summer vacation at Cape Elizabeth, Me 
May HAMILTON 


About Musical People. 
HE Apollo Choral Club, of Jacksonville, Fla., have 
clubrooms in the Board of Trade Building 

The Monday Musical Club, of Pueblo, Col., gave an “at 
home” at the Women’s Club rooms, Thursday, August 3, 
for the purpose of meeting Mrs. Sleeper, previous to her 
departure for the Philippines to join her husband, Lieut 
C. H. Sleeper 

One of the features of the San Antonio (Tex.) Interna 
tional Fair, October 28 to November 1, will be the band 
contest to be given under the direction of Prof. Carl Beck 
the well-known military band leader. Every band in the 
State of Texas will be admitted to the contest, except Pro 
fessor Beck's crack milittary band. An aggregate amount 
of $300 has been set aside as prizes, viz.: first prize, $150; 
second, $100; third, $50. A committee of citizens will make 
the following additional prizes of $25, $15, $10 and $5, mak- 
ing fifteen prizes in all 

Miss Kempie Carleton has accepted a position ‘as teacher 
of music in the Cary (N. C.) High School 

A song recital was given by Miss Gertrude Maclin Rob- 
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bins, at the college at Statesville, N. ¢ Miss Robbins was 


issisted by Miss May Courtney Oates, of Charlotte, con 


itraito; Musses Jessie Fowler, and Cate Copeland, piano; 
virs. L. B. Br and Miss Culver, accompanists, and Hal 
4 wit vik I 

Lhose present a Line nusical and literary entertainment 


at the residence of Mrs. Etta Bennett, South Third 
sureet, Albuquerque N. M., were Mesdames Cornelia 
beardslee, ot Chicag Margaret Werning, W. J. McDon 
aid, ktta Bennett, Frances Wells, L. M. Lane and Alex 
Jacoby Misses Lillie Jacoby, Vera Bennett, Joe Lane, 
Viola King and Ora McDonald 

Une ol the most pleasant social events ol the season a 


Boise, Idaho, was the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. H 


W. Dorman in honor of Prof. C. O. Breach, who leaves 
shortly for Spokane, Wash rhe following members of 
the Boise Orchestra were present: Prof, C. O. Breach, (¢ 
Ek. Chrisman, Mr. Gibbons, George J. Lewis, Edward 
Phelps, H. W. Dorman, Adolph Ballot and Charles Chris 
man, J1 

At Prescott, Ariz., Margaret Bairde Randal gave a re 
cital, assisted by Miss Wells, Miss Wright and Mr. Aitken 

Lhe vestry of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Hamburg, Pa., 
has elected Prof. James E. Specht, of Reading, as organist 
and choir leadet 

Che pupils of Miss lvins gave a concert at Keokuk, la 

[he musicale given at the residence of Prof. and Mrs 
S. C. Brown, Johnson City, Tenn., was one of the most 
delightful entertainments of the season 

Miss Black was assisted by Miss Kimber and Professor 

loyd at a recent recital in Springfield, Ill 

W. W. Walley was musical director and Prof. C. E 
Miller organ and piano accompanist at a concert given in 
Las Vegas, N. M 

A musical was given at the home of William Karr on 
East Mill street, Bloomington, IIL, in honor of Mrs. Ger 

ude Karr, of Webster City, la 

\rrangements have been made tor a concert to be given 

Leeds, N. Dak., by Miss Grace W alker, of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Hart, of Holly avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn., gave an informal musicale Thursday evening. Piano 
numbers were contributed by Prof. C. G. Titcomb, Miss 
Bergh and Miss Edna McKnight Miss Harmon, Miss 
Sylvia Egan, Miss Lucille Egan and Percy Churchill sang 

Mrs. L. G. Walker, Mrs. W. H. Pratt, Howard L. Smith, 
Professor Clark, Miss Reita Faxon, Miss Queenie Miles 
ind Miss Lottie Dewees gave a concert at the Inn, Chat 
inooga, Jenn 

Mrs. George D. Winsiow Wilmington, Del., soprano; 
Miss Helen Ranck, Lexington, Ky., contralto, and Miss 
Helen Carey, Wilmington, Del., alto, gave an informal con 
cert at the Aldine, Cape May, N. J 

\ musical was given by the pupils of Will C. Lovell at 
Hathaway's Hall, Hampshire, Ill The program was an 
excellent one and highly en oyed by all 

Miss Lotta Welch gave a piano recital at Ursuline Con 
vent, Youngstown, Ohio, assisted by Mrs. Austin P. Gillen, 
ocalist 

Miss Elizabeth Ritchie, Lancaster; Miss Edith Eshleman, 
Messrs. Clark Harris, New York; Charles E. Roath, May 
town; William Place, Harrisburg; Samuel Rutland, Samuel 
B. Gramm, Edward Smith and Norman Pickle gave a con 
cert at Marietta, Pa 

[he American Quartet gave a concert at the residence 
of Miss Cora Boyer, East York, Pa. The quartet is com 
posed of Messrs. Charles Wisman, Norman Wisman, Wil 
am Roach and Frank Fry 

Prof. E. K. Bassett, of Salt Lake, has decided to locate 
at Nephi, Utah 

Che Schubert Mandolin Club, of Montgomery, Ala., will 
give an open air concert at Highland Park. 

Misses Cathalin Price, Georgie Smith and Ida Clay; 
Messrs. Albert Price, B. L. Gamble, Stancil, Hartigan, K 
Wright, L. Moore, C. Etter and Dr. L. A. Bidez, of the 
Rogersville Choral Association, gave a concert at the col 

Chattanooga, Tenn 
ils of Miss Alice R. Hursh gave an interesting 





nusical at her home in Tifhn, Ohio 

At Dixon, IIL, Mrs. Sadie Hamilton gave a concert. 
Others taking part were Miss Artie M. Blackburn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heritage and Mr. Nurse 

The Sextet Club, of Goshen, which has gained consider 
ible prominence in the Woman’s Musical Club, has been 
engaged to sing at the midsummer musical party to be 
given in Elkhart, Ind., during the latter part of this month, 
by the St. Cecilia Society 

[The musical event of the midsummer season in Laramie, 
Wyo., was the concert at the University auditorium. Miss 
Edith Gramm, Kirk Towns and Mrs. C. D. Spalding were 
the artists 

\ musical was given at the residence of Prof. and Mrs 
S. ( grown, Knoxville, Tenn., by local talent 

The Mendelssohn Club, of Rockford, Ill, has deaded on 
an innovation for next season in the form of a ladies 
chorus to be trained by Professor Ortengren. This plan 
has been in mind by the club for some time, but the plans 
have approached maturity only recently. The rehearsals will 
be commenced September 1, and will continue six months 
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The Art of Interpretation. 





By Fexrx HEINK. 


(Written specially for The Musical Courier.) 
HOUGHT we call that invisible something which 
guides and controls our actions; interpretation, the 
manner or art by which we communicate this invisible 
something to others. Hence we speak of interpreting by 
word of mouth (the word interpreter in translating 
thoughts from one language into another), by gestures, by 


a smile, a frown, a motion of the hand, &c., and by this 
most fascinating art—music, “the language of the emo- 
tions.”” As there are various means of interpreting our 


thoughts or emotions, thus there are likewise various de- 
grees of more or less correct or incorrect interpretation. 
And as it would seem obvious that before we can inter- 
pret a thought or emotion the thought (emotion) must be 
there well understood first and above all; consequently be- 
fore we can at all attempt to interpret a musical phrase or 
entire composition we must first and above all get at the 
thought (emotion) the composer endeavored to express in 
the notes before us. This would thus seem the first requis- 
ite for the performer to realize in order as the phrase goes 
“to make his instrument speak.” Just as the orator or 
singer expresses his emotion by means of the instrument 
created in himself called the voice, so in precisely the same 
manner the competent instrumentalist must express his 
emotion, his thought, through his chosen instrument created 
by man, be it the violin, the piano, the ’cello, the organ, 
&c., by attaching the same to himself, so it will seemingly 
become “a living thing,” speaking through the same to his 
listeners as through the voice, breathing life and reproduc- 
the thoughts as they pervade the inner 
self of the performer. (As a passing remark I would say 
that of all instruments the hardest “to make speak”’ is un- 
doubtedly the piano, there being a mechanical deficiency 
existing which interferes with the work of even the most 
careful performer, and makes the fascinating spianato ef- 
the rising and falling of the 
tone. 


ing the emotions, 


fect practically impossible, 
sound, the crescendo and diminuendo on a single 
Possibly a genius in mechanical work will some day devise 
a means by which this present defect will be overcome, thus 
earning praise and rich reward.) 

In Herbert Spencer’s “The Origin and Function of 
Music” is found many a valuable hint to throw light on the 
mysteries still surrounding us regarding music, helping us 
\u better realize the causes of the power of music to sway 
the emotions of multitudes from joy to sadness, from a 








meditative mood to one of energy and enthusiasm, and so 
on through the realm of the hundreds of emotions the 
human heart is capable of experiencing. Cause and effect. 
The better we understand the causes which produce this 
emotion, hence the more effective in proportion will be our 
music. And these points being thus decidedly helpful in 
aiding us to secure a more effective interpretation of music 
(the language of the emotions) our research in that direc- 
tion must necessarily enlarge our influence as composers, 
conductors or performers in the various branches of music. 

To better understand: Beginning therefore at the begin- 
ning (i. é., as far as our poor little mind will allow us to go, 
which, unfortunately, is so limited, so that the great phil- 
osopher of old already exclaimed: “I know but one thing, 
and that is, 1 know—that I know—nothing”’), it seems that 
all our music has its foundation in—speech. Hence, to 
study the natural means of expressing emotion (thoughts) 
used in speech, will consequently very materially aid us in 
expressing our emotions (thoughts) in music. Different 
ways of saying the same phrase (as any person at all skill- 
ful in elocution can readily demonstrate) will oftentimes 
completely alter the meaning of that phrase, as is well 
known; it being thus often more important how a phrase is 
said than the words of that phrase itself; so, likewise, as it 
has been remarked, the manner of interpreting a musical 
composition is often more important than the notes them- 
selves and constitute that composition; a simple tune 
(no matter how commonplace it may seem when rendered 
by the average musician), interpreted by an artist skillful 
in the art of interpretation, producing delightful e2thusiasm 
on the part of even the most critical audience, while the 
finest works of the greatest masters rendered by persons 
unskilled in the art of interpretation (no matter how skill- 
ful they might be as regards the technical part of their 
work), producing a spirit of weariness and fatigue, which 
is deplorable. How many times the career as public per- 
former of a person in all other respects exceptionally tal- 
ented has been a failure for lack of knowledge in interpre- 
tation (even though a splendid technician) is a matter of 
record. 

Returning to speech as the beginning of our research let 
us see how speaking any little phrase such as, for instance, 
perchance, “She will give you this,” may express quite op- 
posite emotions. Spoken without much change of tone, 
quite legato, the voice getting somewhat deeper toward the 
end, and it is a mere statement of something to occur. If 
spoken with the voice getting higher instead of lower it 
implies on the contrary that you question this statement to 
occur. _In ae as your tones become crescendo and 





accelerando with the ascending you will find expressed emo 
tions of fear, warning, threat, almost despair, &c. It is not 
easy to explain these effects of sound by mere written 
words. How to convey and reproduce in our listener’s 
“emotion” by sound is the question at issue in our research 
Why is it that, for instance, many times men whose books 
on theory, composition and harmony are considered stand- 
ard works have utterly failed in writing musical composi 
tions that were at all successful when performed, while on 
the other hand others have written compositions that have 
enchanted audiences for years, and these composers could 
not have solved the simplest examples in books as above 
mentioned? (Where are the books on theory, composition, 
harmony by the world’s greatest composers, and where are 
the compositions of the world’s greatest authorities on the 
ory, composition and harmony?). Why is it that men and 
women who could not tell one vocal method from another, 
and might have failed in the execution of quite simple vocal 
have enchanted even most critical audiences for 
and vice versa, why is 


exercises, 
years as successful public singers? 
it that men and women who can explain to you to perfec 
tion the various vocal methods of the present and past and 
can sing with the greatest ease the most difficult vocal stud 
ies and exercises invented, yet are utter failures as singers 
before the public? Why is it that pianists, violinists and 
other instrumentalists have succeeded 
moderate technic to arouse the greatest enthusiasm among 
their audiences, while others who could rattle off the most 
difficult technical etudes and exercises at lightning speed 
have left their audiences unsatisfied, without enthusiasm, 
uninspired ? 


sometimes with a 


it the 
to appre 


(and the fully realize 


not at all yet 


The reason is sooner we 
better) that we have fully 
ciate the importance of the study of this branch of the art 
the study of the art of interpretation 


begun 


study of theory 
; let us not for 


Let us be mindful of the necessity of the 
composition, harmony, history of music, &c 
get that the technical difficulties of the work must be mas 
bear in that music is 


tion”; that the 


tered thoroughly; but let us mind 


first and above all ‘the 
moment music ceases to express emotion it has practically 
(its first requisite is missing) 


language of the em¢ 


ceased to exist as “music” 


cold, meaningless noise, a farce of the divine art, a mockery 
of that which is sacred to the true lover of music, be he 
the professional artist or the intelligent amateur. It is the 


the 


alas 


noble mission of the teacher of this divine art to kindle 
spirit of the noble emotion inborn in man 
often slumbering, deadened; it is the noble mission of the 
artist with livid enthusiasm to keep ag 


though 


low among his listen 
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“Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“Music as a 
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ers the spirit of the emotions in man, to fill him with fresh ; 


inspiration for the every-day toil and montony of life (see 
statements of great philosophers, rulers, educators, as well 
aS musicians, as contained, for instance, in the book called 
“Musical Mosaics”). If this is missing civilization is de 
prived of one of its most powerful agents. Without emo 
tion the world is dead. Without emotion man is practically 
dead. Without emotion music has ceased to exist as the 
language of emotion, and its divine influence is lost—a lost 
art. To those who desire success and progress for our 
noble art I would say: Investigate and study thoroughly 
this subject, which in these brief words I have been barely 
able to but introduce 

In memory of Robert Schumann, in 
found so much inspiration and in whose book, “Life and 
Home Rules for Musicians,” I have found so much help 
and assistance in the building up of my method, I should 
like this method, which makes the knowledge of the art of 
interpretation the chief feature, to be known as “The 
Schumann-Heink Method” (as in due acknowledgment of 
the unexcelled manner in which Madame Schumann-Heink 
has illustrated before the world the success and power of 


whose works I have 


music produced by masterful interpretation) 

Of course we all know that probably as long as the world 
continues we shall have among us unprogressive people in 
all branches and industries, persons who find it difficult to 
keep step with the progress and advancement that are con- 
stantly going on in all departments of art, science and com- 
merce. It is unwise to attempt the impossible. It is unwise 
to endeavor to stem the tide of progress. To those un 
fortunate persons who, in spite of the progress all around 
us, are yet forever stumbling along with their old methods, 
the old foolish notions of past ages, not abreast with the 
times, keeping themselves and their pupils backward, | 
would quote from Goethe's ‘Faust’ the ever true words 

Sitzt ihr nur immer, leimt zusammen, braut ein Ragout 
von andrer Schmaus, und blast die Kimmerlichen Flammen 
aus eurem Aschenhaufgen raus. Bewunderung von Kin 
dern und Affen, wenn euch danach der Gaumen steht, doch 
werdet thr nie Herz zu Herzen schaffen, wenn es euch nicht 


von Herzen geht! 


P. W. Wodell. 


F. W. Wodell, baritone and vocal teacher of Boston, 
after a recital tour in Western Canada, is summering in 
the White Mountains. He sang last week at a concert at 
the Maplewood Hotel, Maplewood, N. H., and was re 
called with enthusiasm after each number 


Miss Grace Preston, the gifted young contralto, who 
has been spending her vacation abroad, did not devote her 

e to pleasure, although she visited Switzerland and Mt 
Vesuvius. She spent most of her time in London, going 
over the principal oratorios with the great masters. Miss 
Preston has been engaged to sing at the Worcester Fes 
tival in September, and great pleasure is anticipated in 


hearing her 





WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MUSIC? 


> — 


By Martin A. GEMUNDER 


The following pages are based on a paper written in the 
year of 1887. In order to avoid any arguments on collateral 
questions | have, wherever possible, used the words of 
recognized authorities rather than my own.—M. A. G 

Strange all this difference should be 

"Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee 

CHAPTER VII 
HERE is more truth in Carlyle’s remark Who is 
there who can in logical words express the effect mu 
ic has on us?”’—than most people are aware of. This re 
mark, indeed, might in all prcpriety be amended so as to 
read: ‘Who is there who can in logical words express with 
certainty the effect that any outward stimulus whatever 
has on us?” Or, stated in other words: “How much can 
one know, absolutely, of the real nature of the sensation or 
emotions present in others? Outward manifestations 
serve, as previously stated, as a symbol of some mental state 
behind them 

Can we now always correctly interpret such symbols and 
clearly and fully appreciate that for which they stand? Le 
us see. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that A. and 
B., both normally constituted individuals, were viewing the 
solar spectrum, they would, if asked, both call off the colors 
as red, yellow, green, blue and violet, and would reply in the 
same way again and again as often as the request might 
be repeated. But can we be sure that the sensations, in 
spite of the names given, produced in A. are exactly thos« 
produced in B? Is the sensation of redness in A. a true 
counterpart of that generated in B? How are we to know?’ 
We reason that as the sun’s energy was the same for both 
and because of their similarity of organization, therefore 
the sensation produced must be the same in both. This, ot 
course, would be true provided our premises were true 
Sut how are we to test these? 

If similarity of structure does not actually exist, how is 
A. to make known his exact sensation to B.? By what pos 
sible process or series of words could he describe it? Car 
he do more than simply repeat the words “red,” “yellow 
green,” &c.? Suppose that C., who is troubled with 
achromatopsy, be called and asked to name the colors, he 
will name them as does A. and B., omitting probably the 
red or green, according as he is red” or green blind 
D., who is totally blind, would, of course, omit them all 
To A. and B. the term or symbol “red” will stand for a 
definite sensation, which will be the same in both directly 
as there is similarity of organization between them. To C 
who has some idea of what is meant by the term “color 


the term “red” (if red blind) will call up only a confused 


notion of what it may mean to A. and B., with infinite 


chances to one against the correctness of his conclusion 


But to D., as far as we can know, it would be absolutely im 
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possible to convey any idea whatever of “red” or any other 
color as it appears to A. and B. Owing to peculiarity in the 
construction of his perceptive organs, there would be noth 
ing in his entire past experience or states of consciousness 
that could give him any clue as to what sensations suc! 
terms awakened in A., B. or ¢ 

Any concept which C. could make of that for which the 
symbol “red” stood, or D. could make of color in general 
would be but the joining together in consciousness of men 
tal states of past personal experience; but that there would 
be any resemblance between such conclusions and that which 
it was desired to know is utierly out of reason. It follows 
that any symbol can only recall or represent to the observer 
such a concept as it would be a consequence or accompan! 
ment of in his own individual experience. This, of course 
may or may not be a counterpart of that which it would 
recall elsewhere. Is it not therefore more than probable 
that the partiality shown by persons for some particular 
colors may in a measure be accounted for by the different 
phases “red,” ““blue,” “green,” “violet,”” &c., may assume 
with their different individualities? Again, to afhix to some 
external object some aitribute as belonging to it of itself 
objectively, such as supposing anything to possess innate 
beauty.” or “softness,” or “brightness,” or “redness,”’ and 
have knowledge of its correspondence with actual fact, is 
equally impossible (1). Let a ray of sunshine fall on the retina 
of the eye and we know it subjectively as light; let this same 
ray fall upon the hand, and we know it as heat; but what do 
(1) For an exhaustive analysis of the relativit 
reader is referred t Herbert 


ogy,” part 2, chapter 3 
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we know of the ray of sunshine per se, aside from the fact 
certain conditions it effects our consciousness 
way? If in a dark room a Latour’s syren (an 


that under 
in a certain 
instrument for measuring the number of vibrations of a 
sounding body in a given time) be slowly set in motion in 
the presence of a subject, he will become aware of its neigh- 
borhood by the perception of sundry pulsations in the at 
mosphere. 

If the rate of motion in the machine be increased so that 
the rate of pulsation will reach about thirty per second the 
subject will have generated in him, so to speak, the sensa- 
tion of a deep tone. If now the rate of pulsation be con- 
tinually increased the character of the tone will also change, 
becoming higher in pitch and more acute as the rate of 
pulsation increases, and so on until the rate begins to ex- 
ceed 30,000 per second, when perception of tone again 
ceases. Whether the syren is constructed of tin, iron, brass, 
copper, wood or any other substance whatever the effect on 
the perceiver will be the same. What is now the relation 
between the sound produced and the syren producing it? 
In spite of the variation in sensation there has been no 
actual change in the make-up of the syren. It was always 
the same external object. 

Judging purely from the sensation produced through the 
instrumentality of the ear, what possible knowledge of the 
nature and construction of the syren is it possible for the 
subject te obtain? An entirely different instrument might 
be substituted for the syren without the ear becoming aware 
that any change at all had been made. If instead of per- 
ceiving the instrument by means of the ear the eye were 
used the sensations generated by the object would be radi- 
cally different, as likewise if the touch were employed. A 
further illustration may be borrowed from Professor Hux- 
ley’s ‘Descartes’ Discourse”: 

“IT take up a marble and I find it to be a red, round, hard, 
single body. We call the redness, the roundness, the hard- 
ness and the singleness ‘qualities’ of the marble; and it 
sounds at first the height of absurdity to say that all these 
qualities are modes of our own consciousness which can- 
in the marble. But to consider 
How does the sensation of red- 


not be conceived to exist 
the redness to begin with. 
ness arise? The waves of a certain very attenuated matter, 
the particles of which are vibrating with vast rapidity, but 
with very different velocities, strike upon the marble, and 
those which vibrate with one particular velocity are thrown 
off from its surface in all directions. 

“The optical apparatus of the eye gathers some of these 
together and gives them such a course that they impinge 
upon the surface of the retina, which is a singularly delicate 
apparatus, connected with the termination of the fibres of 
The impulses of the attenuated matter, 
fibres of the optic 
in the fibres of the 


the optic nerve. 
or ether, affect this apparatus and the 
nerve in a certain way; and the change 
optic nerve produces yet other changes in the brain; and 
these, in some fashion unknown to us, give rise to the feel- 
ing, or consciousness, of redness. If the marble could re- 
main unchanged, and either the rate of vibration of the 
ether (2) or the nature of the retina could be altered the 
marble would not seem red, but some other color. There 
are many people who are what are called color blind, being 
unable to distinguish one color from another. Such a one 
might declare our marble to be green; and he 
quite as right in saying that it is green as we are in declar- 
mg it to be red. [Italics ours.] But then, as the marble 
cannot in itself be both green and red at the same time, this 
shows that the quality ‘redness’ must be in our conscious- 


would be 


ness and not in the marble. 

“In like manner it is easy to see that the roundness and 
hardness are forms of our consciousness, belonging to the 
groups which we call sensations of sight and touch. If the 
surface of the cornea were cylindrical, we should have a 
very different notion of a round body from that which we 
possess now; and if the strength of the fabric and the force 
of the muscles of the body were increased a hundred fold 
our marble would seem to be as soft as a pellet of bread 
crumbs. 

“Not only is it obvious that all these qualities are in us, 
but, if you will make the attempt, you wlil find it quite im- 
possible to conceive of ‘blueness,’ ‘roundness,’ and ‘hard- 
ness,’ as existing without reference to some such conscious- 





(2) This change can be easily brought about by the intervention 
of a stained between the marble and the 
source of light or the marble and the eye. 


piece of glass either 


ness as our own. It may seem strange to say that even the 
‘singleness’ of the marble is relative to us; but extremely 
simple experiments will show that such is veritably the 
case, and that our two most trustworthy senses may be 
made to contradict one another on this very point. Hold 
the marble between the finger and the thumb, and look at it 
in the ordinary way, sight and touch agree that it is single. 
Now squint, and sight tells you that there are two marbles, 
while touch asserts that there is only one. Next, return 
the eyes to their natural position, and having crossed the 
forefinger and the middle figner, put the marble between 
their tips (it may be suggested to roll the marble gently on 
the table, while in this position). Then touch will declare 
that there are two marbles, while sight says there is only 
one; and touch claims our belief, when we attend to it, just 
as imperatively as sight does.” 

Says Mr. Spencer: “indeed, the primitve belief that red 
ness exists as such out of the mind, and that sound pos 
sesses, apart from ourselves, that quality which it has to our 
perception, is thus rendered as hard for the psychologist to 
entertain as its opposite is hard to entertain for the unculti- 
vated. * * * When, further, we tind that these mechan 
ical oscillations produce this feeling (sound) only when 
they fall on a particular structure (the ear), and that when 
they fall on other structures they produce feelings of totally 
unlike kinds, we become fully convinced that the form of 
objective action we call sound has not the slightest kinship 
in nature to the sensation of sound which it arouses in us. 

This lack of identity between the impression produced on 
the perceiver and the thing itself holds good, not only in 
those cases involving the ordinary senses of touch, taste and 
smell, but it holds good when we endeavor to ascribe to 
some outward physical display a definite emotion or feeling 
as causing it. If we are unable to predicate the real at- 
tributes of so common a thing as a marble, how then can 
we correctly describe the character of feelings present in 
others, having, as we have seen, no other sources of in 
formation than those of our ordinary senses. The practical 
inference from this is that when Beethoven wrote the over- 
ture to “Leonora,” No. 3, it was the physical outcome of a 
definite mental and emotional state. Any subsequent per 
formance of it in his presence would act as a means for fe- 
calling that particular state, which was the cause of its pro 
duction. This composition, when played for another, say 
Von Btlow, would also possess for him some definite mean- 
ing, but whether the resulting feeling would be the same as 
that generated in Beethoven we have none other than a 
priori grounds for believing, and absolutely no means what- 
ever for verification. The error, then, of claiming for any 
composition universal intrinsic beauty becomes plain. Tone 
groups and sequences, no matter by whom arranged or ut- 
tered, are but symbols of some state of feeling upon which 
each individual involuntarily places such an interpretation 
as his own experience and capacity will permit of. 

Calling to mind, how little we can know of what is going 
on in the minds of others, then dees not the unwisdom of all 
plans which arbitrarily prescribe a course of musical en- 
joyment become evident? Is there not serious error in all 
schemes that authoritatively or by reason of prestige hold 
up a particular kind of music as the kind all should pay 
homage to, while frowning down all “exoteric’’ attempts? 

Before summing up the conclusions from the foregoing 
details a few words in explanation are necessary that there 
may be no serious misunderstanding. In the comparatively 
few statements here given, those having reference to the de 
pendence of the feeling on the phyiscal self for their gen- 
eration and expression, it is, of course, not contended that 
here even a single one of them has been absolutely proven. 
The writer, as clearly as anyone, recognizes the depth of 
these questions, and hence in a work of this kind could not 
expect to more than indicate the points involved. In order 
to ward off distracting arguments and contentions the words 
of recognized authorities have been made use of wherever 
possible. 

Anyone examining these questions further will find, how- 
ever, that the evidence furnished by modern scientific in 
vestigators is of a most copious and pointed character. 
Says Professor Tyndall (3): “I hardly imagine there exists 
a profound scientific thinker, who has reflected upon the 
subject, unwilling to admit the extreme probability of the 
hypothesis, that for every fact of consciousness, whether in 


(3) “Scientific Materialism.” (4) ““Essay on Hume.” 


the domain of sense, of thought, or of emotion, a definite 
molecular condition, of motion or structure, is set up in the 
brain.” Professor Huxley, who is not only a theorist, but 
one who has guided and performed a large amount of prac 
tical scientific investigation, asserts (4): “That the conclu 
sion to which all that we know of psychological physiology 
tends (is) that the origin of the elements of consciousness, 
ve sought in bodily 


no less than of its other states, is to 


changes, the seat ot which can only be placed in the brain 
key to the 


the 


Again: “Lhe comprehension of mental opera 


tions lies in study of the molecular changes of the 


nervous apparatus by which they 
With testimony as strong as this, coupled with the pre 


are originated.” 


ceding statements, the following may be ventured, and even 


emphasized : 


In music, as in other directions, likes and dislikes, to 


gether with the means needful for meeting their demands, 
matters pertaining to an arbitrary or ca 


Longings and desires are 


are not at all 


prictous volition not the choice 
of a train of reasoning, but are the spontaneous outflowings 
of our individual natures. Therefore, when a composition, 
is due to the outburst of another’s feelings, either 


whether of pleas 


which 
pleases or displeases us, these sensations, 
ure or of pain, arise in us despife any acquiescence or pro 
test on the part of our wills, and not because our reason or 
sense of right has pointed out the propriety or impropriety 
of the emotions. We may now sum up as follows: 

First 
ence of mind and body 
It shows that such aspect or expression is 


Investigation points to the strong inter-depend 


between feeling and its outward 
physical aspect 
not a matter of chance, but that its character is determined 
by the physical nature of the individual 


Second—It is further shown that such outward mani 


festations concomitant or correlative with an emotiona 


state, when apparent to other organizations has the ten 
dency to excite in them the corresponding emotion. Should 
however, such other organizations be more or less complex 


in structural development then as this particular physical 
with that particu 


place 


excitement is not, in them, concomitant 
lar emotion, sympathetic action cannot take 
Third—Every act of thought or 


or register upon the system, thereby altering the nature and 


leaves its trace 


feeling 


disposition of its parts and necessitating, therefore, a change 


in structural development, then as this particular physical 
emotional state in equal intensity 

Fourth—We can never with absolute accuracy estimat 
the character or intensity of any feeling, emotion or sen 
sation present in another. All of our knowledge of this kind 
is more or less inferential 

It will be largely from these conclusions that ideas of 
propriety in musical matters will be drawn. Their bearing 
upon the subject matter will appear more plainly as_ the 


work progresses 
(To be continued.) 
Louise B. Voigt, the who is to sing at the 
coming Worcester Festival, and who has been filling some 
America by the 


soprano, 


will return to 


Europe, 
3altimore, arriving there on August 


engagements i! 


steamship Meier, via 
24. Miss Voigt has had a most satisfactory season abroad, 
states 


and her engagements for the coming season in the 


are promising 


Olive Mead, who last year was one of the features of the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, Emil Paur, conductor, is now 
under the management of Charles L. Young. Miss Mead 
is an admirably equipped violinist; she has a cool self-pos 
session that many an older artist might envy. Her tone is 
warm, full, smooth and brilliant; her technic is highly de 
veloped; her phrasing is musicianly and graceful, and she 
gives evidence at all times of a fine, cultivated musical feel 
ing. The purity of her intonation and easy flexibility of 
her technic never fail to prove a source of delight to critical 
listeners. Manager Young 
portant concert engagements for her. 
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Alfred G, Robyn’s new great successes. 
Pine Street, St. Louis. 
anzanille” 
s 


Address orders to 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


“ at 
Order “Answer,” “You” “ 
direct from us. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 











CONCERT ORGANI 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS :— 
1232 Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., August 12. 1800 


RS. ETTA EDWARDS has returned from a short 
visit to the Weirs, where she had the gratification 

of being present at the great success of her pupil, Miss 
Dorothy Cole, who did some of the best work that was 
done at the festival 

Among the out of town visitors who are sojourning in 
Boston for a few weeks is S. Monore Fabian, of salti 
more, formerly of San Francisco. Mr. Fabian is a pianist 
of brilliant attainments He is now looking into the 
Virgil method under Mr. Virgil, who has a large summer 
class in this city 

Thomas Tapper, who has just returned from a trip to 
Los Angeles, will open his summer course at Hingham 
this week As usual, he starts with an enormous class 

Charles McLaughlin spent the month of July in Can 
ada among the camps and clubs of Saguenay rhe other 
day he passed through Boston on his way to Cape Cod 
where he will spend the rest of his vacation fishing 

John D. Buckingham has returned to the city after a 
flying trip to Europe, during which time he visited the 


ands, remaining in London for three days 





Scottish Hig 
owing to the extreme heat 
Henry Holden Huss, of New York, has been visiting 
Edward P. Mason at Falmouth for the past week 
Heinrich Gebhardt has returned from abroad, where he 


studied with Leschetizky, and will locate in Boston 





C. H. Morse comes into the city once in a ile to visit 
old friends. He is spending the summer at his home or 
the Caos 

Mrs. Etta Edwards sang two Sundays u ne of the 
largest churches in New Bedford, where she iad enor 
nous success She sang as a substitute tor the regular 
oprano 

Miss S. Marcia Craft is siting Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Adams at Pinecroft, Harwichport, Cape Cod 

( il Ba Tl an thie eminent teacher Was nN Be t T 

f th veek He s returned to his home 


Arthur P. Schmidt, the 1 publisher hos ng 


dates for the recital appearance of Edward A. MacDowell 


S. Kronberg, baritons s negotiating fer the Boston 
ippearance of Paderews early in the season He has 


ntrol of the appearance of the Grau Opera Company 
ind Paderewski in Kansas City 
, 


Signor Rotoli, who ha ist severed his connection wit 


St. James’ Church after ten years’ service, has been pre 


sented with many testimonials of regard. He has received 
two flattering offers ther positions, but has not decided 
his plans as yet He spending his vacation at his villa 
n West Ch p 

In addition to the Wor ester Symphony Orchestra 


Charles McLaug ive the direction of a ladies 


string orchestra Phere ré ready about twenty-fiv 
names enrolled 


Miss Helen Wetmore e of Mrs. Etta Edwards’ most 


J. Wallace Goodricl pending the summer in Europe 


brilliant pupils, has returned from a visit to the provinces 
Miss Wetmore is a charming singer, and will probably be 
heard upon numerous occasions 

A musicale was given ai Friends’ Church, Winthrop 
Me., by the Auriel Quartet, assisted by Prof. Wm. H 
Stockbridge and Harry F. Merrill, both of the State Street 
Quartet, of Portland; Miss Ida King Tarbox, soprano sé 
loist of Williston Church choir: Mrs. Breed, contralto, of 
Boston: Prof. George Elmer Goodwin, of Waterville, tet 
or: Dr. Geo. Carlton Parker, baritone The Auriel Quar 
tet is as follows: Mrs. Elmer Buckmeister, soprano; Mrs 
La Verne Maxfield, contralto; E. H. Bailey, tenor; C. I 
Bailey, bass 

\ musical club has been organized in Apponaug, R. I 
ind the following officers chosen: President, Joseph Waite 
vice-president, Stephen Searle; secretary, George Cranston 
treasurer, William Thompson; musical director, C. G 
Westcott 

A concert was given at the Town Hall, Morrisville. Vt 
by Miss Ila M. Niles. assisted by Mr. and Mrs. H. E 
Cowles, Miss Lulu Niles. Mrs. Ernest Gates, Miss Cora 
Woodward, Miss Lena Irish. Prof. W. F. Whipple, Lin 
ley M. Paul and Clayton E. Hadley 


Prof. Everett Beal. teacher of the piano in Rockland, gave 


a piano recital at his piano rooms.” The guest of honor was 


Mrs. Rienzi Loud, a music teacher of Albion, Mich 
A vocal recital is to be given in Phenix Hall, Manchester 


N. H., October 4. The artists will be Wilhelm Heinrich, 
the tenor; Miss Gladys Perkins Fogg, soprano; Miss Edith 
Mae Lord, violinist, and Milo Benedict, piano soloist and 


accompanist 

Miss Glenn Priest, violinist, gave a concert in the Opera 
House, Littleton, N H 

Miss Caroline Greenmat s organist of St. Mary 
Church, Lee 

Che large organ which has been placed in the Wollaston 
M. E. church was played for the first time on Sunday by 
George H Ryder 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Walker and Miss Gertrude Walker 
of Salem, were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Chute 
at the Ocean View House, Juniper Point, recently. During 
the visit Miss Walker, assisted by Mr. Walker as accon 
panist, gave a charming impromptu musicale in the musi 
oom of the hotel. The many guests were delightfully 
entertained by the singing of Miss Walker, who has 
voice which combines sweetness and power. She was con 
plimented highly by several music critics from Chicag: 
and New York, who were present during the evening 

The Anglo-American Zither Company has opened a 
studio in the Adams Building, Columbia street, Bangor 
Me., where music lessons are given free of charge 

rhe music for this number of the Choir Journal consists 
of a rhythm anthem, “Oh, for a Closer Walk with God,” by 
Protheroe, and an arrangement of “Cast Thy Bread on th« 
Waters, by Roeckel, adapted for solo and chorus by ( 
W. Greene The first selection is the third of a series of 
ur hymn anthems by this talented composer. While the 
Roeckel selection is not exactly new, it has not been ar 


t} f 


ranged before in this form, and it is worthy of frequent 


use Both of these selections being in metrical form 
usic can be used for other words if desired 
Those who contributed to the n usicale at Lows re 
ently were Mrs. Hugh Walker, Miss Adelaide Sullivar 
ss Nano Gallagher, Miss Louise McLaughlin, M 
Mary Agnes Barron, James A. Murphy, Thomas Boulger 
James E. Donnelly, T. A. Sullivan and M. S. O'’ Donne 


Michael J. Johnson was the accompanist during thx 





ening 
Mrs. De Novellis, of New York 
Britair Mr. Dunsmure, of New Yort 


New York, sang at the Congrega 





Miss Florence G \yer ol Jamaica Plain s soprat 
oist at the Unitarian Church of Arlingtor 

\ song recital was given by Frank Hunter Potter at tl 

residence of Mrs. Van Doren, of Hull's Cove, Me Many 


the prominent members of Bar Harbor’s summer colony 


lrove over to attend 


\ concert was given in City Ha St. Albans, Vt., by 
Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, New York, contralt Miss 
Martina Johnstone, Sweden, violinist Mrs. Henry Fair 
hild James, contralto Miss Kate Eldred. contralto Mr 
Oliver Crocker Stevens, pianist I r. E. Sisson, New 
York, tenor Mrs. Mary Tobin Scott, elocutionist, and 
Miss Mary Dutcher, accompanist 

\ musicale was given at the home f Mrs. P. R. Sab 
on the Belfast road, Rockland, Me 


B. F. Wood, of the B. F. Wood Music Gompany, has 





returned from a trip throu England, Germany and 
1¢ interests of business He has made 
many important arrangements regarding musical publica 
tions, and especially for works to be used in the Chow 


urnal, the scope of which is to be enlarged in the near 


Everett Ek Iruette, the organist has been at Bar Harbor 


ind other Eastern resorts during the present month 

Joseph Emile Daudelin, of the Daudelin School of Musi 
the White Mountains. Recently 
in company with F. F. Forbes, superintendent of the Bos 
ton Water Works, he ascended to the summit of Mount 
Washington \ local paper lmong the Clouds, says 
F. F. Forbes and Prof. Joseph Emile Daudelin reached 


is camping with friends it 


the Summit at about 1:30 Pp. M. Friday after a hard struggle 
in roping themselves up Raymond’s Cataract, situated just 
outside the lower end of Tuckerman’s Ravine Messrs 


Forbes and Daudelin, who are experienced mountaineers 


started on their climb Friday morning. preferring the un 
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most difficult ones marked by the 
walked up the bed of the stream to 


which pours over a veritable cliff 


he foot of this they found the 


which had evidently met his death by 


Chen began the climb, which was 


ing’ the other up as far as pos 


was secured above, the rope was 


w. It was a dangerous opera 


hey expressed it, the toughest job either had 


in climbing, although both, and 


lin, are familiar with the difh 


White Mountains, among the 
were obliged in places to crawl 
wer rocks and through under 


1 being stalwart men and knowing their bus 


Maine Musical Festival Postponed. 


Summit but ittle “A rse tor weal 
i T ict | \N t iterest nw 
they found the ledg« near the 

beautiful Alpine violet, a flow st 
pair returned to theit » by 
pair 1 I 
1 highly delighte vith their 
be which was fixed 
he« p tpor t the first 
eceipt nforma 
ele rT engage 
P fic Slope able her as te 
e Festival ar eply wa 
e] r engagement wit hi 
« re cceptabi« s the 
suppos n that she w 
Cl pma suggested tl 





\ imong the 
t October has many ad 
‘ | ng, desp 
, rs might hav 
g prese the earlier date 
s Ww be pul shed as s« 
pleted.—Portland Pres 
: 
Romeo Frick. 
€, 1s a young artist whose pr 
' t h t guarantee t} at ‘ 
d future, be ranked among 
+ / ‘ + 
cer ana perat Stag 
insville, Ind ind for several 
ng from Miss Clara Baur 


ry f Mus Cincinnati, Ohio 


tor ne 1 re year under her 


ontinue thet ibroad under the best 


extensive repertory, embracing the 


Schubert, Grieg, Lassen, Jensen, Ru 


e standard oratorios. Ros 


Seasons’ f Haydn, “The Cre 


Samson Elijah”: operas 
King and Telramund in 
le n “Don Giovanni” and 

Frick also sings many Italian 

prologue te Pagliacci.” 

that Mr. Frick is already well 

nd orator tage, and that he is 
for a brilliant peratic career 

e will be open for engage 

iti, and the aristocracy of the 
to we mi it their re 
re the soloist is becoming quit 
best and most successful ex 
thor vn : ‘ Id Italian 
a r 1¢ Ss are 1 inv vear ex 
teacher tr’ n v he is fa 
ffal pre ‘ ne whost 
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899 and 1900. 


or L. M. RUBEN, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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The Clavier Company Piano School. 


talk of expression before the fingers are ca- 


ee HY 
pable of expression?” This aphorism and perti- 
nent interrogation of the elder Kullak—famous pianist, 


still more famous pedagogue—very aptly heads the new 
prospectus of the Clavier Company Piano School. The sub- 
title of this institution —of which A. K. Virgil is director- 
is “School of Public Performance,” and herein lies for us 
Students study to play, not to 
Music is not a selfish 


the nub of the whole idea. 
play for themselves, but for others. 


Now just here Mr. Virgil—specialist in piano technic 


art 
indeed—steps in and asks: “Have you fingers? Have you 
talent?’’ These important questions being answered in the 


affirmative—for without brains and fingers we cannot play 

the pupil is shown the shortest route to perfection, a 
route freed of unnecessary obstacles, every step counting, 
gain. In a word, Mr. Virgil and his 
as demonstrated on the Clavier, is a thoroughly 
The pupil 


every movement a 
method, 
practical one. no time being wasted on theories. 
is taught to think for himself, is taught to employ the fin- 
wrists and arms as so many finely developed instru- 
The Clavier 


gers, 
ments for the expression of the musical idea. 
method is a synthesis of the faculties that go toward the 
production of a well-regulated, polished mechanism, a pure 
singing tone and beautiful touch, and a comprehensive, 
intellectual 

In the prospectus may be found a complete exposition of 


and emotional musical interpretation. 


the methods, theories, factors, general plans of the Clavier. 
Positive technic, musical touch and repose are the three es- 
sential factors insisted upon by Mr. Virgil. The different 
courses are explained and attention called to the theoretical 
and «esthetic departments—harmony, counterpoint, musical 


form, musical history, ear training, physical and mental 


\ teachers’ bureau has been established, admis- 
after proofs of qualifications 


training 
sion to which 
of ability are forthcoming 

he autumn term begins first Monday in October; term 
Winter term, first Monday in January; 
Spring term, second Monday 
Here is the faculty for 


is 


gratuitous 


day, October 2 





&, 1900 





term day, Jan 
April; term day, 


tary 
in April 9, 1900 
the forthcoming season: 
Piano.—A. K. Virgil, director: Madame Kisch-Schorr, 
Miss Dodd, Sumner Salter, Perlee V. Jervis, 
Miss Celia Ehrlich, Mrs, Clara Nightingale, Mrs. Blanche 
F. Whitaker and Oscar Nadeau 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Form.—Edward 
Bowman, Sumner Salter, Miss Florence Dodd and Os- 


Florence 


M 
car Nadeau 

History of Music—Edward M. Bowman and Oscar 
Nadeau. 

Ear Training and Theory.—Oscar Nadeau. 

Physical and Mental Training —Miss Frances Temple 
Ellery 

For prospectus address Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 West Fifteenth street. 


Elizabeth Northrop ran into town from her summer home 
on Friday to confer with her manager, Charles L. Young, 
regarding her winter’s engagements. 


Harry Parker Robinson, the well-known basso-baritone, 
is a recent acquisition to the number of well-known musi- 
under the direction of 
work of Mr. Robinson 
praise from both press 


a baritone of unusually 


cians who have placed themselves 
Manager Charles L The 
in the past has evoked the highest 
His voice, which is 


Young. 


and the public 
sympathetic quality, is heard to advantage in widely dif- 
fering works, always showing the musician and artist. He 
has had the best results in teaching, and his pupils’ re 
citals have always been most successful, both artistically 
and socially. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 251. 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 


For Dates and Terms apply to 


EMILE LEVY, 141 & 143 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK 







Lizzie Macnichol. 


IZZIE MACNICHOL, the opera singer, died of ap- 
pendicitis at 7:30 o'clock last Saturday night at Cho- 
corua, N. H. Miss Macnichol has been seriously ill for a 
week past as the result of her exertions at a fire that oc- 
curred in the village of Chocorua. A new house built there 
by Mr. Ronnells, the Chicago millionaire, caught fire and 
was destroyed. Soon after the blaze was discovered mes 
sages were sent to the hotels and boarding houses asking 


for more assistance. Miss Macnichol, on hearing what was 





LIZZIE MACNICHOL. 


needed, routed out al! the women in her hotel, and rushed 
them to the scene of the fire, where they began, under the 
to furniture and 
movable valuables 
was said that Miss Macnichol’s presence of mind was re 


assist the rescue of the 


in 
Almost everything was saved, and it 


management, 


sponsible for the greater part of the work. She was much 
complimented and became the village heroine, but the ex 
citement proved too much for her nerves, and she had t 
take to her bed. 

Lizzie Macnichol was the wife of C. L. Reitz 
born in this city on a small farm in the vicinity of Amster 
dam avenue 138th Her parents removed to 
Washington while she was a child. When she was fifteen 
years old she joined the choir of a small church, and it 
She knew 


She was 


and street 


was then discovered that she had a fine voice 
nothing about music, and the organist offered to teach her 
free of charge if her parents would consent. They did con 
sent. She took a liking to her lessons and made such rapid 
progress that she was soon singing at a salary in a larger 
church, and eventually came to this city, where she was en 
gaged to sing at Dr. Eaton’s church 


She then studied under Signor Agramonte, and made her 
début on the concert stage. Later she was heard in grand 
opera and opera comique in various cities, and for some 


years had been a prima donna of the Castle Square Opera 





Company, of Boston, which has now established itself in 
popular favor at the American Theatre in this city. 

Lizzie Macnichol was one of the favorites of the Ameri 
can Theatre audiences. She was a contralto, and made her 
greatest hits perhaps as Buttercup in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore” and in the role of the Grand Duchess. She was 
thirty-six years of age, and had been married for three 
years. She was buried in Washington.—Sunday Times 


Will Suit the ‘“‘ Manila Te Deum.” 


66 LL sorts of freak devices have been submitted to 
the Government since the beginning of the war,” 
at Washington, 


said an officer lately on department duty 
“but the queerest of the lot was undoubtedly the ‘me 
chanical hooter.” You of it, of course, 
you would if you had been within half a mile of the war 
invention of 


never heard but 


office about a month ago. The hooter is the 


an Iowa gentleman, and consists of a wooden tube abou: 


the size of a 4 inch section of a bologna sausage. Stretched 


across the aperature is a piece of perforated rawhide, and 


blown into it emits a strange and blood-chilling 


something absolutely indescribable in words 


when 
howl a sor 
of cross between the shriek of a buzz saw when it strikes a 
nail and the lower register of an adult steam caliope. It is 
the sort of noise I imagine a hippopotamus might make 
during an attack of membraneous croup 

“But the scheme of the inventor was really 
He pointed out in his letter that the yell played a 
The demoraliz 


not so bad 
very 
prominent part in all military operations 
ing effect of the ‘rebel yell’ was freely 
Northern generals durmg the Civil War, and history has 
repeated itself in the recent campaigns. It was the yell of 
the Rough Riders as they went up San Juan hill that scared 
the Spaniards out of their trenches, and the Kansas yell has 
spread more terror among the Filipinos than all the Gatling 
very logi 


1 


Vv all 


admitted | 


guns put together. From these facts he argued 
cally that a mechanical hooter, augmenting 
supplementing the natural voice would greatly increase the 
efficiency of our troops. A company on a charge. suddenly 
hooting in chorus, would strike dismay into the of 
the bravest foe. An American soldier humping 
ing over a rice field would cause any Filipino alive to im 
mediately lose interest in the sacred cause of freedom and 
scoot for the far end of the archipelago. At least such was 
the claim of the inventor, and after hearing the machine 
tried I am inclined to agree with him A clerk was in 
structed to return the sample and say that in the opinion 
of the Department it would be a cruel and inhuman weapon 
and a violation of the rules of civilized warfare as laid 
down in the conference of The Hague. You may think this 
is a fairy tale, by the way, but it isn’t. It’s cold fact.” 


magnifying and 


hearts 


and hoot 


Sun 


Josephine Sullivan, the brilliant Irish harpist, who was 
first introduced to Americans during the World’s Fair by 
Lady Aberdeen, will participate in a recital to be given the 
latter part of the month at the Grand Union Hotel in Sara 
toga 


Charles A. Kaiser, whose tenor voice is one of the feat 
ures of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and smiling countenance a 
frequent illuminator at Manager Charles L. Young’s offices 
has been confined to his home for the past few days suf 


fering from the effects of a cold 


The New York Ladies’ Trio. with Lilian Carllsmith as 
prima donna soprano, has been liberally booked for the 
coming season by Manager Charles L. Young. Among the 
more important cities in which they are announced are Bos 
ton, New York, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, New Or 


leans and San Francisco 


JOSEPHINE SS. 


JACOBY, 


@-é CONTRALTO. 2_¢ 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





LEOPOLD — 


GODOWSKY 


ADDRESS : 





j CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


| MARGUERITE Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio. 


HALL, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 





Address : THE BROADWAY, 1425 Broadway.! New York. 














Katherine Bloodgood. 


O contralto now before the public is more sincerely ad 
N mired for her voice, art and personality than Kath- 
erine Bloodgood, whose picture adorns the front page of 
this week’s paper. Both the East and the West claim her, as 
Ithaca, N. Y., was her birthplace and California the scene 
of her girlhood. Success is imvariably hers, whether in 
general recital work or the broader sphere of oratorio, She 
is, too, entirely an American singer, never as yet having 
known the Old World's musical life. She has been and is 
a diligent student, which means success. She became gener 
ally known some time since as one of the leading artists 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra. Then she came into 
direct contact with such artists as Calvé and Nordica, and 
always winning a large share of the audience’s favor. She 
has sung with Seidl, with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, the Apollo of St. Louis, and was one of the 
bright particular stars of last year’s Worcester Festival 
She also appeared at the Albany (N. Y.) Festival this year 
and enjoyed a remarkably successful tour through the 
South, singing in all the large cities. Katherine Bloodgood 
is often called the “return engagement contralto,’ and this 
he appeared 
three times last season. She also sang with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago in the “Swan and the Skylark.” 
With regard to Mrs. Bloodgood’s beauty much might bi 


said, for she is a rare type, being tall, graceful and with a 


is borne out in the fact that in Toronto alone s 


stage presence that many artists might envy A promi 
nent music critic thus writes of her She is one of the 
few women in public life on whom a jewel seldom shines 

yet an artist, sure to shine above all surroundings 


Dark brown hair, with clear blue eyes, and a great deal 
of color, make a lovely personality. To know her in private 
life is to appreciate a nature broad and kindly to every 
young artist, as well as congenial to artists of equal merit 


with herself.” 


With regard to her voice and method of singing still 
more might be said. Hers is the genuine contralto, a voice 
which is rare It possesses a quality that can best be de 


scribed as “luscious”; is full, rich and clear, and its carry 
ing power is exceptional. It fills the largest concert hall 
Her art entitles her to distinction. Her method of vocaliza 
tion is unexceptionable, wholly devoid of objectionable 
features such as mar the efforts of some prime donne 
Mrs. Bloodgood accomplishes with ease the most difficult 
feats of singing, verifying the truth of the Latin maxim 


Art is to conceal art “3 


This singer’s repertory is large. She can give a dozen re 
g 

citals with as many different programs She is at home 

in nearly all the oratorios, cantatas, &c., and is au fait in the 


following: 


Samson and Delilah S 
Requiem Verd 
Requiem Mass Mozart 
Requiem Stanf 
Arminius Bruct 
Messiah . Hande 
Judas Maccabaeus Hande 
i ah e Mendelssohr 
St. Paul M 
Hora Novissima Parker 
Stabat Mater R 
Passion Music B 
Stabat Mater Dvorak 
Swan and Skylark Thoma 
In a Persian Garden Le 
Prodigal Son Su 
Golden Legend > r 
Holy City Gaul 
G 


The Ten Virgins 
No contralto now before the public has received better 
press notices than Katherine Bloodgood From a mass 


these are taken at randon 


The “Requiem” was done by t Orator Society in Apr Qe 
with Medora Henson, Fraulein Brandt, of glorious memory; M 
Knorr and Herr Standig! as s t Yesterday we had Madame 
Nordica, who has changed to look more ethereal than formerly, and 


more attractive Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood. George Homlin nd 
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Subjects Treated: The Natural oF Normal Position of 
the Thumb; Finger Action; Tone Development; the 
Double Trill ; the Philosophy of Technical Study; General 
Technic; Bowing; Tone, Character and Mechanism of 
Expression, etc. 
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nd entirely good made excellent u the beaut 
r for ful Gluck aria, and in her fair t ure with Calvé the 
The voices the laurels of the evening Det Free Pres 
To-day Mrs. Bloc od sails from New York to London 
She will pass the remainder of the summer abroad. Early 
m possible by in the fall she w resume el ncert work under Victor 
_ . Ibrane’s management 
and and Notable Addition to A. W. Tams’ Library. 
ender and 
stention due N important addition ha t been made to the Tams 
er y¢ A Orchestr Library M Tams has purchased the 
‘ mous Henschel Orchestral Library, which was used by 
Mrs. Blood he London Symphony Society This is regarded as one 
me OD l ble music libraries in Europ It com 
g é pris some 500 overtt orchestral suites, symphonies 
Chadwick ncert and 1 ellaneous work It has taken many 
llect tl library, and, in making the collection 
I l great < ection 
, rpre 
He e ed y nstitutes it one 
: re raries n the 
| j 
agen: Svea Von der Heide. 
s-Democrat J. F. von der Heide, wl iddenly summoned from 


r’s death, has 


good been appointed a nistt f r estate, and during the 
nd ehj ettlement of affair ng at Avondale, in the suburbs 
“ ; f Cincinnat His add 2619 Reading road. As 
‘ie n as his present du . Mr. Von der Heide ex 

g ts to return to Italy and 1 e teaching at Milan 

, Miss Florence Dodd. 
= Miss | rence Dodd t | nd vriter, teacher and ex 
ft ponent of the Virgil Clavier syst who became Mr. A. K 
I Ay Virg s fir s tal \ | : eC! ngaged to 
ach in the (¢ er Compat Piano S |, 26 West Fif 
ntl e¢ New \Y 
i r the past tw yeart \l } ld spent most of her 
reé If B ! I (,ert been oc upied in 
ching, writing and g. Her writings upon musical 
ubjects, particularly those nected with the Clavier 
_— , ethod, have shown her to be gifted i1 literary way, and 
‘ exponent f the Clavier 
s 1. Her accession t 
= , | f : ly flourishing institution 
oubt add greatly to it ff ncy 
technic M Dodd pty f Mr. Virgil, but in the 
epectas last two years she has a been under the tuition of Moritz 
. Moszkows} M1 K S rr, M. de Pachmann and 
fulfill ’r. Ernst Jed } f I 
lame BI Miss Dodd expects to 1 h New York early in Septem 
ficies ~~ 

N a much larger scale than heretofore 
"Nevin we are going into the publication of 


a High Class and Semi-High Class 
Songs and Ballads and Instrumental Music, 
and we are going to use every means at our 
command to bring this department up to 

re the highest possible standard. We ear- 

nestly solicit composers to submit manu- 
scripts to us, assuring them that they will 


» 


wes | receive immediate and careful consideration. 


ded to he r. A, MILLS, Music Publisher, 
... 48 West 29th St., NEW YORK. 
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OUSA is taking boxing lessons. Rival con- 
ductors beware! 


ARL REINECKE is seventy-five, and Albert 
Loeschorn, of piano studies, is eighty years 
old. Piano teaching is not always fatal. 


HEY keep musical programs out of Asbury 
Park for fear they might contain liquor adver- 
How about some of the male visitors? 


tisements. 

oe prapeshe ait has returned home after making 
money and fame at Rio Janeiro. He is at 

Beziers, in the South of France, and will conduct his 

‘Dejauire” there. 


HE Bostonians have a new contralto who re- 
joices is the name of Jemmie Jehu. Good for 
She may hold the whip hand, now that 

Dartlett taking a 


vacation. 


Jemmie! 


Javis is well earned 


Bessie 


HE Commercial Advertiser printed the following 
in a letter from New Jersey: “Walter Dam- 
rosch, who is looked upon by Ocean Grovers with 
reverence, came over from Philadelphia to conduct, 
and during the intermission was presented by Pro- 
fessor Morgan, of the festival chorus, with a great 
bouquet of American Beauties.” 
So he is Young Walter Damrosch of Ocean 
Grove, as well as Willow Grove. Honors are fall- 
ing fast. 


~ 


CORRESPONDENT asks us if in New York 
there is no library wherein the poor music stu- 

dent may obtain books and music necessary to 
prosecute his education. Several weeks ago we 
called attention to the Astor and Lenox libraries as 
Sheet music, 
At sev- 
eral of our local music stores there are circulating 


But 


endeavoring to fill just such a need. 
however, they do not and cculd not keep. 


libraries, the fee for membership being small. 
these have their danger, the easy access to all 
sorts of music often being fatal to steady study. 
Besides, music is so cheap nowadays as to be within 
reach of everyone. 


HE following is from the London Saturday Re- 
view, and is signed J. F. R.: “The less we know 
of Wagner’s meanings the higher we will place the 
stupendous artist. In the fullness of time it may 
even be practicable to love ‘Parsifal,’ but that will 
only be after the vile meanings put upon it, mean- 
ings which Wagner did or did not intend to be 
found there, are clean forgetten.” 

What does Mr. Runciman mean? He has always 
read esoteric meanings into “Parsifal.” Has he 
joined the trail of Panizzi, Lombroso, Nordau and 
others, or is Wagner’s “Parsifal,” after all, as Nietz- 
che swore, a pest breeding, immoral work? 


HE London music papers have been after a Chi- 

cago man named Harkins, who is said to dole 

out musical degrees. The cables last Sunday show 

that the lay press is beginning to take cognizance 

of the nuisance—a nuisance and humbug attacked 

nearly twenty years ago by THE MusicaL Courter. 
Here is the Evening Post cable: 

“Truth W. Harkins, of Chicago, who 
poses as ‘Chancellor of the National University of 
Chicago,’ and whose methods were exposed a few 
years ago, has broken out again, from 151 Throop 
street, Chicago, offering degrees to musicians and 
others in Europe for £20 ($100). Mr. Harkins in a 
letter says: 

“*This university has proved a boon to non-resi- 


says F. 







dent scholars in the past, but this may not continue 
long. Our courfcil expects to pass a rule soon that 
will require at least a year of resident work for all 
graduates, thus barring out all who cannot attend 
a year here in Chicago.’ ” 


AOLO GIORZA, of New York, has been in 
Paris rehearsing a composition of his which 

is to be produced in one of the proposed Exposition 
theatres for next year. The theatre is to be called 
the New Columbia Theatre, and it is to be opened 
this month. In an interview with a Paris paper Mr. 
Giorza says that he is conductor in all the promi- 
nent capitals of the world, but we do not believe 


that he has ever conducted in Albany. 


E herewith reproduce a story from the Daily 
«Telegraph, London, July 28, regarding a 

little difficulty in the Paris Conservatory of Music: 
Annual examinations at the Conservatoire of Music and 
Declamation are usually conducted amid a considerable dea 
of excitement on the part of the friends and relatives of fu 
ture singers, musicians and players. Plucked pupils are apt 
and 


often, 


are their fathers and 


that 


to be demonstrative, so, too, 


mothers. It is not however, such a scene is 
witnessed as that with which not only the famous estab 
lishment in the Faubourg Poissonniére, but also nearly the 
whole of Paris, is now ringing. This was nothing less than 
ot 


Duvernoy, professor of the piano, 


a case assault and battery committed on the person of 


M 


a young woman who had failed to obtain a prize 


by the irate father of 
The pro 
fessor was walking in a corridor during an entr’acte of the 
M 


of his daughter’s de 


examinations, when he was struck by a Bouisset, who 
reproached him with being the cause 


Mile. 


owing to her failure t« 


feat Souisset has, in fact, to leave the Conservatoire 
»> come up to the required standard as 
seconds to his as 


a pianist. M. Duvernoy immediately sent 


sailant, who has since refused to fight a duel 

It will be seen that the father of the young lady 
attributed her failure in the Conservatory examina- 
tions to the teacher. It happened that this teacher 
is a very well known specialist, whose father is also 
known as a writer of piano subjects for five fingers, 
the five finger exercises of Duvernoy being very 
well known in the pianistic world. In America the 
teacher would lick the father of the girl, because 
that would injure his reputation if she failed, but in 
Paris the father licks the teacher. The probability is 
that the young lady practiced her exercises on one 


of those modern, gat scale, Paris grand pianos 


COVENT GARDEN 
ING. 


UCH a partisan of Italian opera in general and 


DETERIORAT- 


Covent Garden in particular as the esteemed 
music critic of the London Telegraph is forced to 
admit several unpleasant things about that estab 
lishment. No necessity to repeat Mr. Runciman’s 
stinging words, but the other gentleman so seldom 
finds fault that we quote him at length: 

Unofficial rumors, flitting about the Opera House, with 
a goodly amount of authority to strengthen their wings, 
have certainly persuaded many that some of the leading 
artists at Covent Garden are wont to keep their engage 
ments, not when they can, but only when they choose 
In other words, we are drifting back as fast as we can to 
Sir Augustus Har 


the worst evils of the “star system.” 


ris, striving with the might of a strong man, did some 


thing to lift opera out of this luckless slough Sut even 
he could not drag the cart upon really sure ground. And 
since that masterful manager departed the case has gcn 


from bad to worse. Clearly, there is only one remedy 
the evil, and that lies in the hope that some day the ger 


eral performances of opera at Covent Garden sha'l be 


well worth listening to as the singing of a handful 

‘stars.” This reflection carries us a stage further toward 
the solution of the problem, and reminds us that the hope 
in question will be vain so long as the management of the 


opera rests merely in “business’ hands. Where there 
capital at stake and a dividend to be earned, the commer 
cial element is not alepgether to be ignored. 
be 


who see more in the lyric drama than a mere fashionable 


But perhaps 


there may some among the Grand Opera Syndicate 


whim or a means of light-hearted speculation. To these 


it will probably occur that there is a gap in the executive 
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at Covent Garden—a gap only to be filled by seeking out 
and installing a director to rule the stage as adequately as 
the front of the house is now ruled. The ideal man for 
such a post would not only be an expert in the mise-en- 
scene and stage management of opera, but a capable and 
discerning musician to boot. That these requirements are 
to be satisfied at a week’s notice is scarcely probable. 
None the less, however, does the need of such a man seem 
urgent if Covent Garden is ever to qualify its perform- 
ances with that completeness and artistic value which alone 
can make them truly worthy. Massed together in Bow 
street we find expensive singers, a costly entourage, an 
imposing orchestra, experienced conductors. And yet, as 
often as not, these elements blend badly, just because there 
is nO One man in command with the necessary knowledge 
and enthusisam to guide the whole aright. Maurice Grau 
has the reputation of an entrepreneur who studies his pub- 
lic, and does his best to satisfy them. Mr. Grau, however, 
to the best of our belief, claims no expert knowledge either 
of music or the stage; and, naturally, his object is achieved 
when he has shown his principals a balance on the right 
side. * * * But this will not alter the true opera lover's con 
viction that the Covent Garden stage should, during the 
season, be under the control of some strong and experi 
enced director—be he English or not—who should have 
the confidence of artists and subscribers alike. If it be 
impossible to find such a man, then must we rest content 
with the shifting and unsatisfactory conditions that now 
prevail, to the embarrassment of those who, looking for 
a good performance of one opera, object to be put off 


with a poor performance of another 


A STOLEN NATIONAL AIR? 


Pp ROF. PAUL J. ROBERT has written an 

interesting article for the Saturday Review, of 
Mobile, Ala., in which evidence is adduced to prove 
that the national air of England “was known and 
chanted as far back as the reign of Louis XIV.” 
The memoirs of the Marchioness de (¢ requy con- 
tains a statement, under oath of three nuns of the 
Royal Abbey of St. Cyr, which we reprint by kind 
permission of Professor Robert, giving due credit, 
of course, to the Saturday Review, in which it ap- 
peared: 

AFFIDAVIT oF THree St. Cyr NuNs 

The following is the affidavit of the three nuns of St 
Cyr in regard to the origin of the music and words of 

God Save the King”: 

We, the undersigned, venerable and professed nuns ol 
the Royal Convent of St. Cyr, in the diocese of Chartres, 
having been called upon as witnesses for the vindication 
of truth, and without any worldly or frivolous intention, 
to testify as to what we know regarding an ancient “mo 
tet” which is to-day said to be an English air; and bx 
leving that there is nothing uncharitable in this action on 
our part, 

Declare, that this melody is the same which we have 
often heard in our community, to whom it has been tra- 
ditionally handed down from the time of Louis the Great, 
our august founder; and that the said music has been com- 
posed, as we were informed in our younger days, by the 
famous Jean Baptiste Lully, who is also the compuser of 
several other “motets” for the use of our congregation, 
among which is the “Ave Maria Stella,” of such beauty 
that all who hear it pronounce it incomparable. As to the 
anthem in question, we heard it related by the older mem 
bers of our congregation that all our boarding pupils sang 
it in chorus whenever King Louis made his entry in the 
Chapel of St. Cyr, and one of us also heard it sung with 
a grand chorus when our beloved king, Louis the Martyr, 
the sixteenth of his name, came with the queen to visit 
this royal convent in the vear 1799; and it was upon the 
advice of Monsieur, the President D’Ormessou, temporary 
director of St. Cyr, that it was decided, according to the 
old custom, to greet his majesty with this invocation, so 
that there is scarcely any one of us who does not know 
by heart the words and music of this “motet”: 

ORIGINAL. TRANSLATION 
Grand Dieu! Sauvez le Roy; God! Save the King; 
Roy God! Save the King 
Avenge the King 
That always glorious, 
Louis the Victorious, 
May see his enemies 
Always submissive 
Save the King; 


Grand Dieu! Sauvez le 
Vengez le Roy 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis Victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis. 
Grand Dieu! Sauvez le Roy; God! 
Sauvez le Roy God! Save the King 
Long live the King! 


Grand Dieu! 
Vive le Roy! 

We can therefore assert that this air is exactly the same 
as that which is called the national hymn of England, and 
that as to the text, which is transcribed word for word, we 
have always been taught that they were composed by 
Madame de Brinon, a former superioress of St. Cyr, a 
learned person who wrote poetry easily, as is proved by 


other canticles of our congregation. The one on the holy 
communion was sung until lately, and if the one alluded 
to above is not as well known it is undoubtedy because 
our kings, Louis the Beloved and Louis the Martyr, were 
not wont to visit our house as often as Louis the Great, 
our founder 

We therefore certify that we have always understood 
that these words, which for so many years we have treas 
ured in our memory, were written by our superioress, 
Madame de Brinon, and that is to say that they date from 
the time of Louis XIV., who died in 1715 

In testimony whereof, we have made the present affi 
davit, with the consent and permission of our ecclesiastical 
Superior, and have affixed thereto our seals and crests, at 
Versailles, this nineteenth day September, 1819, and 
have signed these presents 

ANNE THIBAULT DE LA Noray! 


[Signed] P. pE MousTIER 
JULIENNE DE PELAGREY 
We, the undersigned, mayor of Versailles, &c., certify 
that the three signatures hereto affixed are those of Mad 
ame Thibault de la Noraye, of Madame de Moustier and 
of Madame de Pelagrey, venerable nuns and dignitaries 
of the Royal Convent of St. Cyr, and that full faith must 
be attached to the same 
[Signed] MARQUIS DE LALONDI 
Versaities, September 22, 1819 
SEAL, 


So “God Save the King,” in the guise of 
“America,” may be sung by all patriotic Americans 
without feeling that John Bull—the man, not the 
composer—had anything whatever to do with its 
genesis. The hymn may have had earlier origin 
than Lully, for, as the editor of the Saturday Re- 
view points out, Helary, Bishop of Poitiens, and 
St. Ambrose were the first to compose hymns and 
anthems in the fourth century. Here is a trail of 
great interest for musical antiquarians to follow, 
and one on which they may dig and delve forever 
Is there anything new, musically, under the sun 
always excepting the starting and wrecking of al 


leged musical journals? 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MUSI- 
CIAN. 

Wi anyone should write books on the psychol 

ogy of musicians is a deep mystery Chey 

cannot enable us by examining an analysis of a 


create a musical genius, or to 


musical genius té 
appreciate his works, or to love music more, or to 
understand it better. But still these books appear. 
rhe latest one that has come out is by a French 
author, and a review of if appears in our contem 
porary J] Mondo Artistico, from the pen of Paola 
Lombroso, as the illustrious C. Lombroso himself 
is too busy in discussing the Hobson kiss, hunting 
down the bacillus osculatorius, and bewailing the 
devastations of the pest of philematitis in the United 
States of America to stoop to mere musicians 

The French author gives us a lot of facts about 
musicians, which are interesting enough, but of 
little use to anyone who is studying music. We ar¢ 
told that real musicians are much more precocious 
than painters, and instances are quoted of many 
celebrities who displayed their exceptional gifts in 
their seventh year. Bach, Handel, Gluck, Gretry, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, David, 
Berlioz, while almost babies, played and composed 
They seem to have had an intuitive musical sense, 
and to have united to it extraordinary, exceptional 
memory. Mozart, after hearing Allegri’s ‘Mise 
rere’ at the Sistine Chapel, was able when he re 
turned to his lodgings to write it down. At thirteen 
Mendelssohn played fugues by Bach and Beethoven 
and improvised on a given theme, and Gounod as- 
tonished Berlioz by repeating in his presence the 
“Romeo and Juliette” music after one hearing. 

Precocity and tenacity of memory have been 
found in other than musicians. Macaulay at seven 
wrote a “Compilation of Universal History” and 
three cantos of a poem in imitation of Sir Walter 


Scott, and could repeat almost anything he had 
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once read, and certainly the color, the light and 
shade, the rush and movement of his style exhibit 
faculties akin to those of some of the composers 
named above, and, quite in musical style, he loves 
to vary and develop a simple phrase, as is most strik- 
ingly seen in his lays. But we are drifting away 
from the psychology of musicians. 

The remarkable thing in musical memory is not 
the mere repeating the musical notes, but the giving 
the motives without changing their color. 1n this 
case, the French writer believes that there must be 
an unconscious enumeration of the sonorous vibra 
tions, and hence he infers that the love of music is 
closely allied to the love of calculation. Mozart, 
who, as a mere baby, had an “absolute ear,’ was 
fond of calculation, and in a letter to his sister, 
signed himself “The great lover of numbers.” That 
there was such a connection between music and cal- 
culation had not escaped the notice of Leibnitz, who 
wrote: ‘Music is a secret process of the mind which 
takes no note of calculation,” while Preyer inverts 
the phrase into “Arithmetic is a secret process of 
the mind which takes no note of sounds.” It may 
be added that according to some observers, deaf 
mutes can learn mental calculation only with the 
utmost difficulty. The greatest mathematicians, we 
know, have spent their best energies in discussing 
the phenomena of vibrations and the general theory 
of musical sounds, but the only one whom we re 
call as composing was the celebrated Euler. He 
composed a piece of music and submitted it for 
examination to his musical friends. Their verdict 
was that it was flawless, impeccable, all that there 
was of the most perfect. But, alas! when the piece 
was performed to this musical audience, they fled 
before it was half finished 

So far our French friend, M. Arreat, has found in 
the musician precocity, strong memory and a taste 
for mathematics. The next quality is really the 
most important one, that is, delicate emotivity, 
which changes every idea, every perception, into 
sentimental emotion. Ideas and perceptions in 
themselves can be expressed more or less perfectly 
by words, but emotions aroused by them in the soul 
of the musician can only be expressed by his music. 
Music, indeed, may be compared to the ultra-violet 
rays in the spectrum. 

Mendelssohn defends music from the charge of 
ambiguity; rather it is words that are ambiguous, 
vague, unintelligible, when compared to true music, 
which fills the soul with a thousand things better 
than words. Music speaks to the soul; the word is 
a concept; sound is a stimulant to the soul, and 
Beethoven was right in believing that music gives 
us a higher revelation than all the wisdom of all the 
philosophers. Of Klopstock, Beethoven said, “B flat 
minor, always maestoso,” and again, “You write in 
A sharp major.” He thought not of the words of 
the once admired poet, but uttered his impressions 
of his poem in musical terms. Berlioz, writing to 
his sweetheart, cries aloud: “I adore you, I bless 
you, I love you, in one word, more than our poor 
French language can say. Give me an orchestra of 
100 musicians, and a chorus of 150 voices and 
[ will tell you,” and in a letter to Richard Wagner 
he writes, “Beautiful landscapes, lofty peaks, the 
grand aspects of the sea, absorb me completely; 
they do not arouse any external utterance 
of thought; I feel what I cannot express. I cannot 
paint the moon without seeing, so to say, her image 
in the bottom of a well.”’ 

Music translates emotions, not reasonings, and 
the musician has continually to transpose his intel- 
lectual states into emotional states, and his innate 
tendency to do so is increased by practice of his 
art. Painters and musicians are by nature recep- 
tive, and from their susceptibility to external im 
pressions and the vivacity with which they realize 
they are the most feminine of men. Schumann used 
to call himself “ein weicher,” and the word ex- 


presses the plasticity and passivity which an artistic 
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disposition imposes on the individual. Mozart once 
said to a friend who was ccmplaining of the poverty 
“You Protestants have your re- 
Then, speak- 


of church music: 
ligion in-the head, not in the heart.” 
ing of recollections of infancy and past emotions, he 
continued: “We preserve them without knowing 
that we felt them; they vanish in the course of our 
worldly life, but when it comes to put them into 
music, all return to my mind, and I feel moved to 
the bottom of my soul.” Gretry makes a curious 
remark, “Some believe that it is necessary to write 
down musical ideas, which, rejected at present, may 
be adopted in the future. I advise no one to do so. 
Imagination is nourished by these dormant ideas, 
while writing them down impoverishes the memory. 
The brain preserves for a long time impressions pro- 
duced by feeling. When I wish to remember a for- 
gotten air I try to recall the situation, physical or 
moral, in which I was at the time; if I was in the 
country, if I was busy, if it was in the summer, and 
then I am certain to recall it.” 

So much then for the mental mechanism of the 


musician. 


OPERA IN LONDON, 


HE London Daily Telegraph of July 


25, in 
speaking of the opera in London, mad 


e the 
following editorial comments: 

Looking at the work of the season as a whole one finds, 
as usual, matter for praise and matter for regret. If, on 
the one hand, the Syndicate has shown a desire to better 
in certain respects the standard of operatic representation 
at Covent it the asked 
patrons to listen to more than one artist and more than one 


Garden, has, on other hand, its 
performance whose memories it is not possible to cherish. 
Perhaps some ot these cheerless evenings may be put down 
to the discredit of the great ‘stars’ who during the past 
season have been more persistent than ever in disappoint- 
ing their public. To the occasions when, thanks to the “in- 
disposition” of one costly artist or another, the opera has 
had to be changed for some less attractive work it is not 
easy to refer when official explanations are couched in such 
3ut unofiicial rumors, flitting about the 


authority to 


obscure terms. 


Opera House, with a goodly amount of 
strengthen their wings, have certainly persuaded many that 
some of the leading artists at Covent Garden are wont to 
keep their engagements, not when they can, but only when 
In other words, we are drifting back as fast 
as we can to the worst evils of the Sir Au- 
gustus Harris, striving with the might of a strong man, did 
something to lift opera out of this luckless slough. But 


even he could not drag the cart upon really sure ground. 


they choose 
“star system.” 


And since that masterful manager departed the case has 
gone from bad to worse. Clearly, there is only one remedy 
for the evil, and that lies in the hope that some day the 
general performances of opera at Covent Garden shall be 
as well worth listening to as the singing of a handful of 
“stars.” This reflection carries us a stage further toward 
the solution of the problem, and reminds us that the hope 
in question will be vain so long as the management of the 
opera rests merely in “business” hands. Where there 
capital at stake and a dividend to be earned, the commercial 
element is not altogether to be ignored. But perhaps there 
may be some among the Grand Opera Syndicate who see 
more in the lyric drama than a mere fashionable whim or a 
To these it will prob- 


is 


means of light hearted speculation. 
ably occur that there is a gap in the executive at Covent 
Garden—a gap only to be filled by seeking out and installing 
a director to rule the stage as adequately as the front of 
the now ruled. The ideal man for such a post 
would not only be an expert in the mise-en-scéne and stage 


house is 
management of opera, but a capable and discerning musician 
That these requirements are to be satisfied at a 
None the less, however, 


to boot 
week’s notice is scarcely probable 
does the need of such a man seem urgent if Covent Garden 
is ever to qualify its performances with that completeness 
and artistic value which alone can make them truly worthy. 
Massed together in Bow street we find expensive singers, a 
costly entourage, an imposing orchestra, experienced con- 
ductors. And yet these elements blend 
badly, just because there is no one man in command with 


as often as not, 
the necessary knowiedge and enthusiasm to guide the whole 
aright. Maurice Grau has the of an entre- 
preneur who studies his public, and does his best to satisfy 
Mr. Grau, however, to the best of our belief, claims 


reputation 


them. 
no expert knowledge either of music or the stage; and, 
naturally, his object is achieved when he has shown his 
principals a balance on the right side. That “balance, ’ 
are pléased to hear, is again on the right side this year, and 
so, not only Mr. Grau, but also his able assistant, Neil For- 
syth, together with Earl de Grey and H. V. Higgins, may 


we 





take compliments upon the success of their enterprise. But 
the offer of such compliments will not alter the true opera 
lover’s conviction that the Covent Garden stage should, 
during the season, be under the control of some strong and 
experienced director—be he English or not—who should 
have the confidence of artists and subscribers alike. If it be 
impossible to find such a man, then must we rest content 
with the shifting and unsatisfactory conditions that now 
prevail, to the embarrassment of those who, looking for a 
good performance of one opera, object to be put off with a 
poor performance of another. 

It will be observed that Joseph Bennett, who has 
charge of these matters in the Telegraph, reaches 
the same conclusions that have been mentioned for 
years past in this paper. The star system is bound 
to undermine artistic opera all over the globe, wher- 
ever it may prevail, the particular events, however, 
being emphasized more in New York and London 
than in any other two places on the globe. We also 
learn that efforts will made to introduce 
orchestra that is fit for opera in London. We have 


be an 
no such orchestra in this city for the same reasons 
that are manifest in London. No great orchestra 
can ever exist in any opera house that lives under 
the star system. As we have repeatedly stated, this 
is not the fault of Maurice Grau, who can no more 
put an end to the star system than he can induce 
some of his singers to sing properly. He is also a 
victim of it. It is only the general public opinion, 
backed by such elements as Mr. Bennett and THE 
Musica Courier, that can gradually bring about 
a reform, but it is going to be some time and hard 
work before anything is accomplished. In the 
meantime, if we want to hear opera properly per- 
formed we must go to the smallest cities of Ger- 
many, where the star system is not known and 


would not be tolerated. 


PATTIV’S THROAT. 


CCORDING to the Matin, of Paris, an Ameri- 
can millionaire has made a proposition to 
Adelina Patti to give her $100,000 for her throat, 
but there is a special arrangement made between 
them in this contract that she is not to deliver her 
throat until she is dead. This is one of the most 
gratifying items that we have been able to publish 
for some time, for we are very much in love with 
Patti, and to think that she would have to bring 
her throat here to America before she is dead would 
be terrible. We are so glad that she has a special 
clause in the contract which gives her the right to 
keep her throat while she is living. What would 
Baron Cederstrom, her new husband, from Sweden, 
who has just married her, do if she should deliver 
her throat while she was alive. This report is pub- 
lished as a genuine item of news in the Florence 
La Nazione of Sunday, July 30. 


Von Grabili, the Pianist. 


Among the virtuosi now in America there is no more in- 
teresting personality than that of S. Becker von Grabill, 
whose success here but confirms the judgment of European 
critics. Mr. Von Grabill is one of the few who have won 
their laurels by strictly legitimate methods, solely by his re 
markable performances at the keyboard of the piano. He 
has studied with the best instructors in the world, but has 
passed that stage in his career when the teacher’s name 
counts for aught. It cannot fail to be noticed, however, 
that the influence of De Konstki, with whom he was for 
many years associated as pupil and assistant, is still in 
evidence. Von Grabill gives to the classics that warmth 
and modern feeling which distinguished the interpretations 
of the renowned Polish aristocrat in his prime. 


Natalie Dunn is at Walloon Lake, Mich., for this month, 
returning to New York in September for what promises to 
be a very busy season. 


Florence Hyde Jenckes, who is looking after the interests 
of Manager Charles L. Young, with offices in the Townsend 
Building, Chicago, writes of a number of important con- 
tracts she has just concluded. 


Kate Stella Burr, the well-known pianist, accompanist, 
organist and vice-president of the New York State M. T. A., 
is up-country for her regular annual visit. About Septem 
ber 15 she will be found in her usual haunts in this city. 














CANTILENA MuNDI 


Where rainbows rise through sunset rains 
By 


A solitary 


shores forlorn of isles forgot, 


Voice 


complains 


“The World is here, the World is not 
Phe Voice the wind or the sea, 
Or spirit of the sundown West 
Or is it but a breath set free 
From off the Islands of the Blest? 
It may be; but I turn my fac« 
To that which still I hold so dear 
And lo, the voices of the days 
“The World is not, the World is here.” 
’Tis the same end whichever way, 
And either way is soon forgot; 
“The World is all in all To-day; 
To-morrow all the World is not.” 
Fiona Mactreop in The Sketcl 


OUNOD once said, when he heard one of his 


G pieces being played on a barrel organ: “One 


can only reach popularity through calumny.” 


Gounod was right—he calumniated Bach, with 
his operatic “Ave Maria” and Bach’s name was in- 
troduced to them that before had only heard of De- 
It’s ill woodwind that blows out of 


Koven. an 


tune. 


* 


. . 


“The craze for too rapid tempo,” wrote Saint- 
Saéns, “so widespread in our day, destroys musical 
form and tends to degrad2 music to a confused and 
uninteresting noise; nothing is left but speed, and 
that is not enough.” 

The quicker the better, for then it gets out of 
hearing soon. 


* * 


+ 
Don Quixote Perosi is working hard on his new 
oratorio, “The of the It 


ought to be called ‘““The Massacre of the Ancients” 


Massacre Innocents.” 
Bach, Palestrina and others. 


s * 


+. 

Tickets for single performances were plentiful at 
Bayreuth. The speculator flourishes there as else- 
where. 

* * 


* 

I have read and shuddered over David Irvine’s 
“A Wagnerian’s Midsummer’s Madness.” It is an 
answer to Ernest Newman’s “A Study of Wag- 
ner”; or, rather, it is an hysterical attack, in which 
logic is thrown to the four winds and Wagner knelt 
before and worshipped. Mr. Newman must have 
felt complimented at this book of 348 pages being 
at his head. It proves his study hit the 


The new Wagner, the new Chopin, are re- 


hurled 
mark. 
placing the creatures of straw, moonlight and dyna- 
mite, made by enemies and admirers of the two 
great Most of Mr. Irvine’s attacks 
—<despite their unquestionable sincerity—are in bad 


composers. 


taste. 


ite 


_ 

In the meantime, Ashton Ellis continues calmly 

to produce his translations of Wagner’s prose, as if 
arth, as Byron once sang, “contained no tomb.” 


* 4 


“Byron Cashel’s Profession” has been sent me 
It is their publication, and is, to my 
3ernard Shaw 


+ 


by Brentano’s. 
knowledge, the only novel George 
ever wrote. The hero is a prize fighter—a profes- 
sion not unlike that of music criticism—and when I 
find time to read it, I'll tell you all about it. 


* ” 


Of the making of Chopin editions there is seem- 


* 
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It 


ingly no end. In 1894 I saw in MSS. and wrote 
about some remarkable versions of the Chopin stud- 
ies by Leopold Godowsky. The study in G sharp 
minor was published first and played in public by the 
gifted young pianist. Now, ten of these arrange- 
ments put forth by G. Schirmer lie before me. Un- 
like the Brahms derangements, they are musical and 
immensely difficult. Topsy-turvied as are the fig- 
ures, a Chopin, even if lop-sided, hovers about some- 
times with eyebrows uplifted, sometimes with 
angry, knitted forehead and not seldom amused 
to the smiling point. Can’t you see, his nar- 
row shoulders, shrugged in the Polish fashion, as he 
examines the study in double-thirds transposed to 
the left hand? Curiously enough that transcription, 
difficult as it is, does not tax the fingers as much as 
a bedevilment of the A minor, op. 25, No. 4. This is 
colossally difficult, demanding an individuality of 
finger and color discrimination that is all but impos 
sible. Yet, W.S. B. Mathews has heard the pianist 
play it and play it well. 

More breath catching, and a piece that one must 
cry out: “Hats off, gentlemen! A tornado!” is the 
caprice called “Badinage.” Lut if it is meant to 
badinage, it is hellish for the pianist of everyday 
technical attainments. This is formed of two stud 
ies. In the right hand is the G flat study, op. 25, No 
g, and in the left the black key study, op. 10, No. 5 
The two go laughing through the world like old 
friends—brother and sister they are tonally—leaving 
behind them a trail of iridescent glory. Mr. Godow 
sky has cleverly combined the two, following their 
melodic curves as nearly as is possible. In some 
places he has thickened the harmonies and shifted 
the “black key” figures to the right hand. It is the 
work of a remarkable pianist. This is the way the 
thing looks on paper at the start 


Vivace giovialr (.. e<- we 





The same study—G flat, op. 10, No. 5—is treated 
separately, the melody being transferred to the 
treble. While the i 
another study, made to hop nimbly along in the 
left hand, the C major study, op. 10, No. 7—Cho- 


Butterfly octaves are, in 


pin’s Toccata—is arranged for the left hand, and 
seems very practical and valuable Here the 
adapter has displayed great taste and skill, espe 
cially on the third page. The pretty musical idea is 
not destroyed, but viewed from other points of 
vantage. Op. 10, No. 2, is treated as a left hand 

Chopin did not always give 
left hand—and the first study 


study, as it should be 
enough work to the 
of this opus in C is planned on brilliant lines for 
both hands. Ingenious is the manipulation of the 
seldom played op. 25, No. 5, in E minor. As a 
study in rhythms and double notes it is very wel 
come. I nearly wept when I read—for I couldn't 
play—the F minor study, op. 25, No. 2, as con 
sidered by the ambidextrous—may I not with pro 
priety write sinister?>—Godowsky. He has put it 
in the bass, where it whirrs along to the melodic 
encouragement of a theme’ of the paraphraser’s 
own, in the right. This study has suffered the most 
of all, for Brahms, in his heavy, Teutonic way, set 
it grinding double sixths, while Isidor Philipp, in 
his “Studies for the Lert Hand,” has harnessed it to 
sullen octaves. The Frenchman, by the way, has 
also arranged for left hand alone the G sharp minor, 
the D flat—double sixths, the A minor—‘Wouter 
Wurd” studies, the B flat minor prelude, and, ter- 


rible to relate, the last movement of the Chopin B 
flat minor Sonata. He and Godowsky must have 
three left hands between them. 

Are the Godowsky transcriptions available? 
Certainly. In ten years—so rapid is the technical 
standard advancing—they will be used in the cur- 
riculum of students. Whether he has treated 
Chopin with reverence I leave to my betters to de 
termine. What has reverence to do with the case, 
anyhow? Plato is parsed in the schoolroom, and 
Beethoven taught in conservatories! So why worry 
over the question of Mr. Godowsky’s attitude! Be 
sides, he is writing for the next generation—pre 


sumably a generation of Rosenthals. 


x * »* 


[ had just begun to wonder if M. Philipp was 
resting at his keyboard when a volume devoted to 
the Trill reached me. It is, as usual with this 
editor's work, a thorough compilation and treat 
ment of the trill. The iilustrations are excellent 
Another work for students and teachers! He has 
also published twenty selected studies of Chopin; 
each one preceded by exercises, analytical and of a 
preparatory character. In the G sharp minor study 
I note that this Parisian pianist—who must be a 
teacher par excellence—fingers the ascending chro 
matic double note scale one three, two four, one five, 
two four, one three, &c., which is good for pianos 
with light actions. M. Philipp has transcribed in a 
most brilliant and effective manner the “Elfentanz”’ 
of David Popper for the concert room, and also 
composed a pretty, airy trifle, “Elfe,” for piano. I 
hear that he has finished an exhaustive book de- 
voted to double notes. His school of piano playing 
is the most condensed in the world. He has literally 
followed Tausig, amplifying that great master’s 
pedagogic ideas. 

> 

Ernst R. Kroeger has composed twelve concert 
studies for piano, with titles. They are musical and 
brilliant and are dedicated to Eugen d’Albert 
“Unruhe” and “Romanze” are my favorites, while 

Heldengesang” is written on the broadest lines 
imagines. Mr. Kroeger knows the keyboard 


* * ¢ 


This was in the Evening Post: 

“Ernst Newman, in his ‘Study of Wagner’ ex- 
presses the opinion that ‘Wagner stood alone in the 
peculiar manner of listening to a Beethoven sym 
phony’; that is, of considering these symphonies as 
poems with definite subjects. As a matter of fact, 
we know on the authority of Schindler that Bee 
thoven himself some years before his death ‘con 
ceived the intention of indicating the poetic idea 
underlying his various works.’ It is a pity he did 
not do so. One would think that the old masters 
had no imagination at all from the stupid way of 
writing ‘Sonata, op. 10, No. 4, in F sharp minor,’ 
or ‘Symphony, op. 117, No. 6, in E flat major 
A novelist might as well write ‘Novel No. 14, in 27 
chapters.’ In this respect, as in so many others, 
the romantic school advanced immeasurably 
beyond the ‘classical,’ so-called. The one weak spot 
in Chopin is that he did not follow Schumann’s ex 
ample in regard to poetic titles.” 

For the first time—since August 15—I do not 
agree with Mr. Finck. Because Chopin did not label 
his works with any but general titles, ballades, 
scherzi, studies, preludes and the like, his music is 
all the better. The listener is not pinned down to 
any precise mood, the music being allowed to work 
its particular charm without the aid of literary 
Niecks 


gives specimens of what the ingenious publisher, 


crutches for unimaginative minds Dr 


without a sense of humor, did with some of Chopin's 
compositions. “Adieu a Varsovie,” so was named 
the Rondo, op. 1; “Hommage a Mozart,” the Varia- 
tions, op. 2; “La Gaité,” Introduction and Polonaise, 


op. 3, for piano and ‘cello; “La Posiana”—Heavens, 


what a name !—the Rondo a la Mazur, op. 5; “ Mur- 
mures de la Seine,’’ Nocturnes, op. 9; “Les Zéphirs,” 
Nocturnes, op. 15; “Invitation a la Valse,” Valse, 
op. 18; “Souvenir d’Andalousie,” Bolero, op. 1g—a 
bolero that sounds Polish at that !—‘Le Banquet In 
fernal,” the First Scherzo, op. 20—this is the biggest 
fluke of all Ballade ohne Worte,” the G minor 
Ballade—there is a polyglot mess for you!—*Les 
Plaintives,”” Nocturnes, op 27; “La Méditation,” 
Second Scherzo, B flat minor—meditation it is not 
“Il Lamento e la Consolazione,” Nocturnes, op. 32; 
“Les Soupirs,”” Nocturnes, op. 37, and “Les Favor 
ites,” Polonaises, op. 40. The C minor Polonaise 
was never, is not now a favorite Niecks adds: 
“The mazurkas generally received the title of 
‘Souvenir de la Pologne.’ ” 

No, no, Mr. Finck, it won't do! Even if Chopin 
had dowered his music with taking titles, the shift 
would have been from the sublime to the ridiculous 
You can’t name music. I agree, however, with Mr 
Finck on the question of substituting as does E. 
A. MacDowell—English for Italian time markings 
hat is common sense. 

. = 2 

T. H. S. Escott, writing on the death of Lady Si 
mon, in the London Observer, remarks: “ In a letter 
accompanying a presentation copy of ‘Daniel De- 
ronda,’ George Eliot wrote (though, by a mishap, 
the letter was never sent): ‘but for you this story 
could never have been written, for it was from you 
that the novelist first learned the spiritual possibili 
ties of the Jewish faith, as in these pages the attempt 
is made to illustrate them.’ Any exact reflection of 
Rachael Salaman’s personality wili be looked for 
vainly in this book. But the whole theological and 
spiritual atmosphere suffusing it had been to a great 
degree generated by Lady Simon. George Eliot had 
in earlier years known her father. There may be 
good reason for identifying the Herr Klesmer of the 
fiction with the Herr Joachim of fact. The clever 
portrait, however, contains many touches not sug 
gested directly by the famous violinist, and first 
noticed by the novelist herself in the well-known 
composer, whose daughter Lady Simon was.” 

» * « 

In justice to W. J. Henderson—or, rather, the 
copyreader of the Times’ Saturday book review—the 
following, from last week's issue, is reproduced 
here: 

“According to our friend, the Bookman, ‘An un 
conscious humor crept into a recent advertisement 
of two books published by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. which appeared in the New York Times’ Satur 
day Review, through the misplacing of the com 
ments attached to each book W J Henderson, 
the music critic of the New York Times, was made 
to declare that the ‘Hooligan Nights’ is ‘one of the 
most important books on music that has yet been 
published.’ ” We fear that the editor of the Bookman 
looked at the advertisement through borrowed 
spectacles Mr. Henderson’s dictum referred, of 
course, to M. Lavignac’s “Music and Musicians.’ 
What the printers call a ‘three em dash’ separated 
the two items.” 

* * * 

Some months ago I cautioned enthusiastic parti 
sans of Kipling to keep their wigs on until the sick 
writer got well, and out of America. I suspected 
the “gush” about his illness cementing his friend 
ship with America, and all the rest of the nonsense 
born of overheated Curons \s soon as 
“Ruddy” was out of bed he went for the Putnams 
without gloves. The public, not acquainted with 
the ins and outs of the publishing business, believed 
Kipling to be a wronged man, wronged by “pirat 
ical publishers.” Here is the other, the business, 
side of the question apart from the little great 
journalist’s discourteous behavior. It appeared in 
the Times last Saturday 

“The British Weekly has taken it into its editorial 


mind to discourse upon the Kipling-Putnam law 
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suit, and utters a few telling remarks which are not 
entirely in accordance with the views expressed by 
the Author on the same subject. Here is what the 
periodical has to say: 

“*Rudyard Kipling has thought it necessary to 
give an explanation of his action against Messrs. 
Putnam, and it appears in the Author. So long as 
the case was merely in the courts one hesitated to 
make any comment, but as Mr. Kipling has sub- 
mitted it to a jury of authors there can be no ob- 
jection to a few remarks on his statement. spi 
It is puzzling to know where the grievance comes 
in. * * * As a matter of fact, going on Mr. 
Kipling’s own statement, there is nothing wrong. 
He is, of course, paid the full royalty from his pub- 
lishers on every copyright volume that Messrs. Put- 
nam issue, and will receive, no doubt, a handsome 
sum upon the edition. Even if his grievance had 
been more substantial than it is people would re- 
gret that Mr. Kipling, after his experience of illness 
and bereavement, should not have been quiet for a 
little. The nature of his ailment is more or less of 
a mystery, but to rise from a sick bed and rush like 
a mad bull at a firm of publishers who have borne 
the highest reputation, who have been the pioneers 
in the American copyright to which Mr. Kipling 
owes most of his income and wealth, was unseemly 
enough. Nor can I| sufficiently admire Mr. Kip- 
ling’s audacity—to use a mild word—in informing 
the American public that to show his appreciation 
of their anxiety about him he is about to present 
them with a really worthy edition of his works. 
One would imagine that every American in the 
States was to receive a copy gratis. Instead of that, 
nobody gets a copy who does not pay a high price, 
and the favor conferred by the purchaser on Mr. 
Kipling, who will probably get 2 shillings on every 
volume, is, I venture to think, greater than the favor 
conferred upon the purchaser by Mr. Kipling. We 
can only charitably suppose that Mr. Kipling is not 
himself, but that his head is a little turned, and that 
he proposes to apply to publishers the extreme im- 
perialistic methods of which he is the prophet. In 
other words, Mr. Kipling is suffering uncommonly 
from the not uncommon malady of swelled head.’ ” 


Card of Thanks. 


Sorrow, deep and grievous, came to the writer in the 
death of his beloved wife on July 22. Comfort, resignation 
and hope, founded on the belief of future reunion, have 
succeeded to despair, and to the several hundred letters of 
condolence received, much of this spirit is due; to all of 
which the writer can only reply in this feeble note of grati- 
tude and thanks. F. W. RIEsBERG. 

DARIEN, Genese County, VN. Y., August 11, 1890 


Recital at the Virgil Summer School. 


Robert Colston Young, who gave the opening recital 
of the series, is one of the younger teachers of the school, 
and has studied under Frederic Mariner and Mrs. A. K. 
Virgil. He is gifted with a musical temperament, and 
during the past two years has acquired a good technic. 
His playing of the following difficult program was credit- 


able: 

Intermezzi, Nos. 1 and . Schumann 
Venetian Barcarolle.. éswbus : sovestoseghuavedn ... Liszt 
Polonaise, op. 26, No. 1........ sepaeaseedanees ...Chopin 
Silhouettes, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6.... . Dvorak 
Caprice, op. 95....... cotaoue tbcdvodedsFemspitecgtowskouet Raff 


Technical work 

cSale in double thirds, hands separate and together. Rate of velocity 
480 notes per minute. 

Scale in double thirds, hands separate and together. Rate of velocity 
368 notes per minute. 

Chromatic scale, hands separate and hands together. Rate of ve- 

locity 736 notes per minute. 
Arpeggios irregular, hands separate. Rate of velocity 704 notes per 


New Hampshire M. T. A. 
WErRS, N. H. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE been having a very delightiul week attending 
the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association in 
Weirs, N. H. 

It has been a great success, owing to the splendid work 
and management of its president, the Rev. Lorin Webster, 
and Secretary Burton Scales. Miss Dorothy Cole, of 
Lynn, a pupil of Mrs. Edwards, made a very good impres- 
sion. Mr. Foote gave a very enjoyable recital, and had 
the assistance of Misses Craft and Hussey and Leon 
Moore, who gave exceptionally good renditions of Mr. 
Foote’s songs. 

Mr. Moore gained many friends and admirers by his 
singing, and in “St. Paul” his musicianly work in the 
recitations and exquisite rendition of “Be Thou Faithful” 
showed him an artist of the first class. It is to be hoped 
we shall hear more of him in New England. 

Mr. Kenney did good work, and I regret we did not 
have a chance to hear him in some of his special arias, but 
his singing in “St. Paul” and selections from ‘“Tann 
hauser” was of a high order. 

The singing of Miss Allie May Hoitt, of Lynn, a pupil 
of Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salesbury, revealed a superb 
voice, and one which is to be heard much of in the fu.ure, 
and it was a regret to all that she did not sing more 
One always meets with delightful surprises at these con- 
certs, and one was the rendition of “Knowest Thou the 
Land,” from “Mignon,” by Miss Minnie O. Woodhouse, of 
Laconia, who sang it with such beauty of voice, style and 
expression that the audience were carried away, and the 
applause was overwhelming. Another was the ideal render- 
ing of “Quis est Homo,” by Misses Craft and Hussey. I 
have yet to hear it rendered more perfectly. 

The work of the conductor, Mr. Blaisdell, was remarka- 
ble, especially to one attending the Monday rehearsal, and 
then listening to the chorales and “How Lovely Are the 
Messengers,” from “St. Paul,” and “Hail, Bright Abode,” 
from “Tannhauser,” which were given splendidly. I want 
to mention the fine setting of Kipling’s ‘Recessional,” by 
Rev. Lorin Webster; it is very effective. The lecture on 
“Long Metre Hymns,” by Rev. Dr. Waterman, was an 
intellectual treat, and interspersed with some very witty 
James W. HIcyi 


anecdotes. 


Francis Fischer Powers. 


A brilliant musical and social event was the song recital 
given by Francis Fischer Powers August 2 at the residence 
of Mrs. J. A. McGonigle. The spacious rooms of the 
beautiful home were artistically arranged to accommodate 
the guests, and made a charming environment for the love- 
ly costumes of the ladies. 

It was Mr. Powers’ initial appearance in Leavenworth, 
and he won the hearts of the audience, not only by his 
beautiful singing, but by his charming and unaffected per 
sonality. 

The program consisted of twenty-two songs, and it is 
hard to discriminate between them, as to the beauty and 
artistic rendering. : 

In “Die Lorelei” and “Murmuring Zephyrs” his full 
voice was heard at its best. The Schumann numbers were 
sung with a beauty and grace which is always due them. 
Perhaps the Nevin group was the most pleasing, as these 
songs were sung with exquisite taste and refinement, the 
two essentials to the perfect interpretation of the com- 
poser. 

When Mr. Powers uses his incomparable mezzo voce 
nothing more beautiful can be imagined, and it appeals to 
all music lovers. His phrasing in ““Where’er You Walk” 
was admirable. 

Mrs. Jennie Schultz, an eminent musician of Kansas 
City, was the accompanist, and played with rare sympathy. 

Mr. Powers has added vastly to his popularity in the 
West, and has been most successful in Kansas City, where 
for two months he has been teaching. Not only has he a 
large class of Kansas Cityans, but also has pupils from a 
great number of the surrounding towns. 

Leavenworth is to be congratulated on securing such a 
delightful artist in a recital, and we will look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to his return. 

Leavenworth, Kan. R. M. F 


Saihiietinn reas MacDowell John Philip Sousa has appealed the case of Mrs. Ada 
Fruhlingsglaube SAN ni Niele ON Sa RIT A . Schubert-Lisst P. Blakely, administratrix of David Blakely, deceased, to 
Kirmese, arranged from Faust..............csecccsccscccces Saint-Saéns the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 





HAT is it? This question was recently asked in the 

columns of THe MusicaL Courter of the directress 

of the Joachim Violin School, in New York, from whom 

we naturally expect a reply, as the answer is easy and the 

opportunity for free advertising a plum of considerable di 
mensions. 

Miss Morgan’s failure to “realize’’ 
was Owing, we suspect, to the fact that the inquirer’s intent 
was not so much to really learn something about the Jo 
achim method as it was to ironically parade his contempt 
for methods in general. This word ‘‘method” has been the 
cause of contention not a little; but generally the strife has 


from this opportunity 


waged fiercest among vocai teachers and their respective 
followers among the dilettante—the “‘Eyetalien” method in 
the van, of course. We have heard much about the Les 
chetizky method—in the main I think from his pupils—and 
again we hear from what appears to be an authoritative 
source that Leschetizky has no method. This is also true 
of the Joachim method, his pupils and sub-teachers swear 
ing by it and the Grand Old Man himself quite unconscious 
of the existence of such a thing. This seems perplexing, 
but it isn’t. Every teacher, great and small, has a method 
if he is a thoughtful workman. Method is the result in 
some cases of success as performers; in other cases the re 
sult of observation—of a discernment of principles involved 
Joachim’s peculiar bow stroke is no doubt the result of an 
inherent genius for tone quantity and quality— a genius in 
born. The peculiar use of the wrist and forearm is the re 
sult of constant effort and desire for breadth and purity of 
tone. Tone was the desideratum, not a method. It is highly 
probable that Joachim was never conscious of a method un 
til it was discovered by his disciples. At no time in this 
illustrious career can we imagine the great artist saying 
“Go to, now, I will devise a method which in connection 
with my name adown the generations of fiddlers to come 
shall be printed invariably with a capital.”” Nothing of the 
sort. Growth ts the biggest word in the world in these 
days of investigation. It explains heaven and earth, natural 
selection, the survival of the fittest and the Joachim bow 
stroke. With the growing passion for more tone of greater 
breadth and purity there was a natural, and in a great de 
gree unconscious, adaptation of means to end. The end ac 
complished, the means are easily discovered. The means 
constitute method. So that just as a discernment of the 
processes of the survival of the fittest in the development 
of species, in the development of languages, in the develop 
ment of nations may be disseminated as knowledge which 
explains how the fittest survives, so the means by which 
Joachim produces his phenomenal tone on a fiddle may be 
apprehended and disseminated as knowledge as to how it 
can be done by others. Therefore, the method which Jo 
achim employs for producing certain qualities of tone may 
be consistently called the “Joachim method.’ These 
weighty analogies should surely convince Miss Morgan's 
skeptical and ironical inquirer that there can be such a thing 
as “The Joachim Method.” Now, what are the means to 
the end? Those who have labored with these means and 
have accomplished results in tone which prove that the 
means have been correctly apprehended are surely quali 
fied to impart the how to others. Miss Morgan’s tone close 
ly resembles that of her master. So also does Miss Jack 
son's; so also does that of any number of Joachim’s pupils 
Miss Morgan’s position, then, in undertaking to teach this 
Joachim method to those who wish eventually to study with 
Joachim is perfectly consistent, and the person who attempts 
to cast a suspicion of charlatanism on her school and on her 
endeavors deserves himself to be treated with contempt 
As for Joachim himself the whole world of fiddlers, includ 
ing artists great and small, sit reverently at his feet—not 
because of the Joachim method, but because of the man 
And Miss Morgan in ignoring this reflection on her efforts 
in preparing pupils for the great master has shown some 
of the gentle spirit of the man himself. It is not necessary 
to take space in these columns to explain in detail the Jo 
achim bowing; this has been done and well done in a little 
work by Convesiene and published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. J. ArtHur Demutu 


The concert given in Denison, Tex., for the benefit of 
the South Texas flood sufferers was in every way a suc 
cess. The audience was very large, and a neat sum was 
realized. Those who took part were Miss Annie Segate, 
contralto; Miss Minnie Benner, contralto; Mrs. W. E. 
Belman, piano; W. B. Hodges, violin; Miss Annie 
Hodges, violin; Miss Myra Cobb, violin; Miss Mea 
Archer, reader; Mrs. Edwin H. Siles, reader; Miss Zana 
Marsh and Mrs. Wilson, accompanists 
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1 the Cantor E. J. Star eturned from a well earned va 
ron : ation, and 1s now ardently at work rehearsing his choir for 
= the coming festival services The additional soloists en 
d in at, gaged for this occasion consist of Madame Bernardi Mrs 
Les we \ Taaffe, Miss Denny, who ly received the free scholar 
one 4 / 0 ship at the Von Meyerinck School of Music;.Miss Ryan 
— A, ( jy} 3 7 Miss Murphy, Miss Rosyn, Mrs. Ettinger, Messrs. Rowan 
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menced work on the first of this month. He will open an 
additional studio in this city in a few weeks. Misses Mabel 
and Ruth Merrill, two prominent members of Santa Cruz’s 
musical cult, spent a few days in this city. C. H. Randall 
returned from a camping tour to Santa Clara County. 
Byron Mauzy returned from an extended trip to Napa, 
Electric Springs, St. Helena and Skaggs Springs. 


* + * 


Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Campbell are back from their vaca- 
tion tour to Lake Tahoe. They also spent a month in San 
Mateo. Mrs. Campbell is again attending to her duties as 
one of our most efficient and consciencious vocal teachers. 


* * * 


Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, whose contralto was so much ad- 
mired and lauded by press and public last season, has ac 
cepted an appointment as contralto of Cavalry Church. The 
choir under the able direction of W. C. Campbell, consists 
of Mrs. Susie Hert-Mark, soprano; Mrs. J. E. Birming- 
ham, contralto; D. M. Lawrence, tenor; W. C. Campbell, 
basso; R. M. Burness, organist. Surely with such a com- 
bination the music at Calvary Church should not lack re- 
finement. 


After a year’s absence in Boston Miss Carolyn Boyan 
has again resumed her duties as contralto of the First 
Methodist Church in Oakland. The church is entitled to 
hearty congratulations for its wise action in securing the 
services of Miss Boyan, who may now be regarded as an 
accomplished and experienced vocalist. The Methodist 
church choir consists now of Mrs. A. A. Dewing, so- 
prano; Miss Boyan, contralto; W. W. Davis, tenor; J. 
M. Robinson, basso and choirmaster, and Mrs. G. F. 
Wastell, organist. 


An attractive song, entitled “Absent,” composed by 
John W. Metcalf, of Oakland, and published by Arthur 
P. Schmidt, of Boston, has a large sale here. The music 
houses have exhausted their supply and additional copies 
are requested 

ie 

Charles W. Strine, whose impresario ability had an 
opportunity to show its extent during the Melba season, is 
here as a member of the reception committee from Phil- 
adelphia to meet the returning Pennsylvania regiment. 
Mr. Strine is contemplating a season of German opera 
here, and inasmuch as the people are hungry for German 
opera Mr. Strine’s task will be an easy one 


7 * * 


Putnam Griswold, the gifted baritone of Oakland, is 
preparing a recital for September 1 which promises to be 
a decidedly auspicious affair, as some prominent musicians 
will participate in the concert 

~ ~ - 


The Hughes Club, of Oakland, commenced its re- 
hearsals last week, and seems to have inaugurated the new 
season with renewed zeal. The Hughes Club consists of 
100 female voices, and has an associate membership of 200. 
If one takes previous concerts as a criterion, the people 
of Oakland have every reason to be proud of this organi- 
zation and should do everything in their power to con- 
tinuing encouraging it. Judging from the financial stand- 
ing of the club, encouragement is not lacking. Conductor 
D. P. Hughes is an indefatigable worker and a thorough 
musician. An organization that intrusts itself to his care 
must needs flourish. 

a * * 

The Vesper services at the Unitarian Church, Alameda, 
were resumed last Sunday under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth Westgate. The Stewart String Quartet played 
three numbers and Miss Carolyn Boyan gave two solos. 
The program in full was: 


Evensong and Prayer sida teensa Gbdubdencendatecnheia Guilmant 
Organ 
Hymn 
Responsive service. 
FE BE Aco seven csnsesenebeseeesttesdqeceess ....Schnecker 





Miss Carolyn Boyan. 


Reading. 
I pladbedédedapecadsdedeeseueniseeed Salo 


Prayer. 
Po cath akcicncceenreckidsederatvasvcastgessusy ress Bullard 


Sermon. 
Offertory. 
ROU ccc ugrtvtdegesccvccccsschnnsedidmeabietimadamatets Blummer 


REO icc cticcusvidedisgss sctattess a iaiieatiebctetieloloss Bizet 
Quartet. 

Reception of members 

Hymn. 

Benediction. 

Gartemmelodic ......ccccccccccscvcccesccosessevecscoscccececes Schumann 
Organ and Quartet. 

At vespers on the 13th Miss Lulu C. Snider, soprano, of 
San Francisco, and Robert Lloyd, the favorite baritone, 
have been engaged. 

* * * 

Manager S. H. Friedlander, of the California Theatre, is 
negotiating for quite a number of big musical attractions 
which he expects to bring to San Francisco and the Coast 
next season. 

x x «x 

Miss Clara Kalisher, who returned lately from Paris, will 
be given a benefit concert before leaving for New York, 
where she has accepted an engagement from the enterpris 
ing and popular Charles L. Young. Miss Kalisher pos 
sesses a contralto of considerable value, and will henceforth 
devote her time to concert work. 


* . ~ 


Much interest is taken here in the progress of Miss Rose 
Relda, of this city, who left here but two years ago and 
met with such flattering success in Paris lately 

 _— 

Miss Lotte Siegel returned from her summer vacation 
and resumed her work as vocal teacher. Mr. and Mrs. W 
J. Bachelder have returned from their vacation trip and 
commenced their duties as teachers. Mr. Bachelder’s office 
is now in the Kohler & Chase Building 

- ” * 

The farewell concert given by Harry Wise at Sherman 
Clay Hall was decidedly a success. The young man is en 
dowed with a big, resonant baritone of considerable rang: 
and sings with much taste and color. He is about to leave 
for the East in order to enter professional life, and all those 
who know him wish him every possible success. The pro 
gram consisted of the following numbers: 


Allegro. 
Andante, Rigoletto....... ; ii Ot Be ae oe Face cates Verdi 
Professor Fachutar’s Mandolin Orchestra 
DES: wcsicednankemenigaessindseduensenenineoasa .Dunkler 


Cavatina, Eri Tu (Un Ballo) satin oats Verd 
Harry Wise 
Pupil Sig. G. Panitza 


Rig, Vaerie, DP DMR ccc ccccccvcscessceseccsess . Vieuxtemp: 


Westen, FP GIG. ooo cvedocccecicsagercscccvocescvcceese Chopin 
Rhapsodie, Hongroise, No. 4............+++ . Liszt 
Herman Genss 
tte, TOMB... esses nels : Verd 


Harry Wise 
* * * 

The following report from a San Diegan paper speaks 
well for the work of the Baker String Quartet of that 
place: 

The first concert of the Baker String Quaret occurred 
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yesterday afternoon at Birkel’s. A fair sized and enthusi- 
astic audience greeted the first appearance of the artists in 
quaret playing, and, while not much was expected of a 
quartet which had only been in existence a month, the 
listeners were astonished by the excellent ensemble, fine 
tone quality and delicate shading. The pianissimo effects 
were particularly good, but in forte passages the quartet 
lacks force somewhat, which may be attributed to an un- 
certainty in the second violin part, which will undoubtedly 
wear off as experience is gained. The first number was a 
quartet in D major, by Dittersdorf, a vivacious, sparkling 
composition, which gave Mrs. Baker an opportunity to 
display her dazzling technic. Rubinstein’s “Music of the 
Spheres” was the favorite among the quartet numbers 
It is a “gem of purest ray serene,” and was given a finished 
Baker’s two solos, “Tone Picture” 
(Schubert) 


performance. Mrs 
(Lehmann) and “The Bee” 
strings, were, as usual, vociferously encored. 


arranged for 

The string 
accompaniment very much enhanced the effect of the 
“Tone Picture.” The last number was the quartet, in E 
flat, by Schubert. The dainty scherzo was given with 
spirit, and the adagio, with its heavenly melody, was 
played con amore. Certainly the quartet is to be con- 
gratulated on its first concert, and the following two are 
anticipated with much pleasure 

« * * 


Saliy Ehrman, the little daughter of Mrs. Jennie Ehrman, 
one of San Francisco’s most efficient musical educators and 
promoters of art, is recovering from an accident in which 
she had her leg badly sprained and bruised. The accident 
which in the beginning was thought fatal, is fortunately 
turning out to be not as serious as it appeared 

*“ * * 

H. M. Bosworth presides at the organ in St. Dominic’s 

Church and seems to give more than satisfaction to the 


people there 


Mr. Bosworth is an experienced organist and 
his services are valuable. Rhys Thomas, the popular tenor 
and director of St. Dominic’s choir, was recently presented 
with a magnificent gold watch fob by the Elks, as an appre 
ciation of his valuable services. Mr. Thomas left for Castle 
Crag yesterday, in order to spend a few days in recreation 
he 

Pierre Douillet resumed his duties at the University of 

the Pacific 


Douillet has been re-engaged by the directors of the Uni- 


In recognition of his excellent services Mr 


versity, with the title of Dean. He is certainly entitled to 
this recognition 
2 

Mme. Ad. Locher announces that she will open a vocal 

studio on August 15. 
oe oe 

Miss Mamie C. Barrett, who has been studying in Berlin 
under Professor Barth for the last year and a half, has re- 
turned to Sacramento and will again take charge of her 
music class ALFRED METZGER 

Madame Evta Kileski in New York. 

Mme. Evta Kileski is at the Netherland for a few days 
She is here to effect arrangements for coaching for the 
coming season with Isidore Luckstone, who goes to New 
port to accompany a certain celebrated singer. Madame 
Kileski has every assurance of encountering a remarkably 
busy season. She has added many classics and novelties to 


her already lengthy and comprehensive repertory 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. t¢ 


bf a 
the re 
fine 
ects A Series of Twelve Critical Articles 
rtet ——— 
un- By Epwin Bruce, 
bdly 
AS a Author of “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science.” 
ling 
to XI 
the ; ; 
TEMPERAMENT, SEQUENCES, TRANSITION AND MODULATION. 
ers 
hed MONG well-informed musicians it is a well-known fact 
ire” A that—while perfect musical tones and harmonic com 
for binations are practicable upon most stringed and slide in 
ing struments—all keyed instruments, of which the tones are 
the fixed in the original construction, are quite imperfect, out 
iE side of the limits of the key to which they are attuned 
rith “he attempt to remedy this defect has brought into use a 
was custom of tempering pianos and other keyed instruments in 
on- such a manner as to make the intervals of the chromatx 
are scale as nearly alike as possible, the key of C major being 
the ordinary foundation for the operation. The incon 
sistency of such a proceeding becomes apparent upon con 
on. sideration of the fact that there are seven different intervals 
at in each major chromatic scale: chromatic seconds of vary 
ch ing extent, not one of which could be produced upon a tem 
ny pered instrument. The differences in extent of the smaller 
dy intervals are much greater than is generally known. As an 
, example, the interval from B flat to B is nearly one-third 
greater than from A to B flat and nearly double that 
. from D to E flat—all in the key of C major. By placing 
res keyed instruments in perfect tune, in their standard keys 
he instead of resorting to temperament, three important ad 
nd d . 
vantages would surely be retained: First, in the standard 
= key, the perfection of harmonic structure might be always 
ed depended upon, while other keys would be only partially 
bg incorrect; second, each key would have a peculiar individ 
He uality—thus increasing the variety of resource for the com 
x poser of music for keyed instruments ; and, third, the chords 
of all the keys, although not invariably exact reproductions 
of of other chords of a differing pitch. would be true har 
r monic structures 
i - The truth of-the latter statement will become evident 
to when we consider that all the tones of a key have the closest 


possible harmonic relation, and thai their use in the form 


of chords of other keys cannot produce anything worse 
al than new harmonic combinations 
Add to all this the fact that the 


intuitively grasps the idea of the most naturally related har 


imagination of the listener 











n monies and causes the ear to hear the music as it should be 
>. rather than as it is, and everything is in favor of perfect 
r tuning in the standard key and against temperament, which 
is destructive of all that is conducive to the perfection of 
harmony 
* »* 
WI parallel octaves and fifths have caused a great 
° 
t Copyrighted by the author, and al! rights reserved. The harmonic 
aws which prove the correctne f these criticisms are ex 
» 
plained in “‘Harmor Evolved as an Exact Science,” ch will soon 
y he issued, to subscribers only, by the Beethoven P shing Com 
) pany, tso Nassau street, to whom subscriptions should be sent, like 
e letters for Edwin Bruce 


amount of unnecessary concern, sequences of nearly all 
other intervals have been commonly used and approved, 
but have not been fully understood.; our very best masters 


have treated them very gingerly and they have been gen 
erally employed with no accompaniment, or one of a very 
limited kind. 


It becomes our task to present not only sequences, but 


their underlying base and complete harmonic accom 


paniment. In the example which follows, the upper three 


voices form a progression or sequence of combined thirds 


sixths which has been in common use for 


It has been considered as a harmonic pro 


fourths and 


many years 
key of C 


(*) 


gression surely belonging to the major 
but the two chords, marked by asterisks 
to the key of 


is a compound of the octave 


quite 
above, belong 
structure of three 


G major, and the entiré¢ 


voices scales of C major, E 
indicated in the 


de 
the 


inor and G major with flat seventh, as 


This succession of parallel intervals is quite 
the addition of 


margin 


ficient in harmonte connection but 


entire underlying harmony of each chord, as denoted by 


the large notes in the lower three voices (which give 
fourths, fifths and octaves, progressing by intervals of 
fourths, fifths and ninths), perfect harmonic relations are 


The 
idding the 


obtained fullness of perfect harmonic effect will be 


realized by intermediate voices of the chords 


shown by the small notes 


* 
_ = > Ma 
«-- | G Ma 
¥ —s 4 = = 
- eS £ a rs > 7 E Min 
( y—s ' i plc 
7 bs 
e 
e S> - a 
(le * 7 4 a 
. = - * 
== > 2 —p -~ = 
P ——— 
~~ 
[he harmonic connection be*ween the chords would be 
established by using only the lowest voice, which is the 
true major bass of the sequence—but a skillful harmonist 


tones into ornamental forms 
and effective 


longs to the sci 


could weave the intermediate 


which would be both pleasing 


This kind of harmonic combination be 


ence and art of compound harmony: a subject almost en 
tirely new to the musical world, of which the full elucida 
tion will afford grand ideas and opportunities to the com 
poser 
If the scale of E minor be duplicated in the octave 
ibove, as in the next diagram, a double sequence « f thirds 
—T | 
a ZB E Min 
Per = = : z 
rele ess= 
ee 
e _— —— 
will result; E minor will become the principal voice—but 


the general harmonic relations will not be materially 


changed, and the harmonic connection, which is lacking 
in the unaccompanied thirds, may be secured by adding 
the same bass as prescribed for the first example (with C 
najor as principal voice) The next example shows ar 
entire octave of parallel or consecutive fifths and thirds 
n the upper three voices 





1G Maj 
3 
5s i 
— 
—_——— 
= 
2 
This remarkable progression, which would simply hor 
rify a pedant of the reverential kind, is formed by simply 
duplicating the scale of G major (with flat seventh +) 
one octave above, thus placing it in the principal voice 
In this instance, as in others, the addition of the major 
bass, as indicated by the small notes, supplies the har 
monic connection, and this sequence of fourths, fifths and 
thirds becomes a good harmonic progressior In a pre 
ceding chapter, sequences seconds (of which the inver 
sion would produce sequences of sevenths), are shown in 
the arpeggio of the chord of the thirteenth. In the use 
of the scale of G major, in the principal voice, the major 


seventh, F used at + without changing the 
bass and without detracting from the good quality of the 
Nearly all an 


not suggested by the 


sharp, may be 


harmonic progression sequences are of 


rtificial character natural harmonic 


accompaniment of the given voice, and, except in the case 
of sequences of seconds, are invariably produced by omis 
sion of tones in the accompanying voices. The addition 
the fundamental bass, consisting of certain octaves 
below of the omitted tones, restores the harmonic con 
nection and produces a fairly good harmonic effect 


* * * 


A reference to the passing transitions into G major, in 
dicated by asterisks in the first example, brings us to the 


onsideration of the general subjects of transition and 


modulation 
The common error has been to use these terms as syno 
nyms, but they are quite distinct in meaning. Transition 
denotes a change from one key into another, while modu- 
lation indicates a change from the major mode into the 
minor, or vice versa 
The term 


meaning, and referred to the arrangement of the many dif 


modulation in ancient times had a broader 


ferent modes then in use, but in more modern days, and with 
the advent of our present perfect system, such use has be 
come obsolete. In the following illustration a transition 
from C major to F major takes place by means of a change 
The tonic 


in the harmonic accompaniment, as shown at 1! 


Transitions A Modulation 


os —__. 4 
Fog ate geez dig stiles] 


when accompanied by 


key 


degree of F major 


and third, F and A, of the 


C becomes the \ 


the toni subdominant 


At 2 the transition from C to G major is effected by 
means of a diatonic scale passage from the upper tonic of 
C to the lower tonic of G, passing out of the original key 


it the point indicated by the asterisk, the flat septachord of 


G major being followed by the tonic triad of the same key 
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both of the latter named chords being foreign to the key of 
C and peculiar to G major and D major. 

The tricord C, D, E at 3 is accompanied by major triads, 
and forms the opening progression of C major, diatonic. 
\t 4 the same motive is repeated, with accompaniment of 
minor chords, and becomes the close of the octave scale of 

minor. This is a modulation—a change from mode to 
mode 

Yet all of these chords, according to theorists who are 
governed by the alphabetical idea, are in C major. Ap- 
parently they are, but in fact they are not. 

Chromatic tones have been frequently mistaken for the 
essential tones of foreign keys, and this error has led to 
many others in the treatment of supposed modulations or 
transitions to foreign keys. A well-known theorist gives 
the following example: 


zd 


ae 
Oy 


\ 


hes 
(= 





Ft 
) 
| 
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which clearly proves how easy it is to make the error just 
mentioned. The writer claims that at d a transition takes 
place into D minor, that at G a change is made to G major, 
that at a a transition occurs into A minor. The simple 
truth is that all except the last of the three chords referred 
to are strictly in the prevailing key of C major, while the 
last named chord, G sharp, D, F, B, is a transition into G 
major, chromatic, instead of A minor. C sharp is the chro- 
matic tone between the I. and II. degrees of C major, F 
sharp is the chromatic tone between the IV. and V. degrees 
of the same scale, and G sharp is the chromatic tone be- 
tween the I. and II. degrees of G major 


* * * 


In the fourth chapter reference was made to a possible 
accompaniment of the scale composed entirely of septa 


chords. This, for the major mode, is presented below: 


G j ' ,G i. 
, * } > 
g s——+-914-7-4 1 1- -ys=4 | = a 
; ee = aa a 
71 5 be bas sz Er Zz a= —— 
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In order to perfect such a harmonic accompaniment it 
becomes necessary to use the flat septachord of the domi- 
nant key, thus creating a transition into G major on the 
II. and VII. degrees of the octave scale. In the minor 
mode, as represented below, a similar transition must oc- 


E Minor: 
B B 
; _ a 5 
& = — 
= — | o— .- 4 
—fpamenavcel +—4—,- - — — —— =a — 
SS aS eee ee 
) ass a-B} eS 
a 22-2 Z : 


cur on similar degrees into the dominant minor key. Some 
of Beethoven's later works have been criticised for their 
“plentiful sprinkling of seventh chords.” His critics did not 
appreciate the fact that the great master’s superior knowl- 
edge enabled him to use harmonic progressions which others 
did not dare to attempt. 

Innumerable examples might be given to prove the im- 
perfection of customary attempts at transition and modula- 
tion, but enough has been quoted to incite to analysis and 
to improvement. 

The next, and last, chapter will treat of organ point and 
sustained tones and present an example of compound har 
mony. 
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Concerts 


MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


33 Union Square, West, New York. 


Young Klein’s Success at Saratoga. 


HE Sunday night concert at the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga, by John Lund’s orchestra, presented an 
excellent program, which was further enhanced by the 
playing of Carl Oscar Klein, the young violinist, who but 
recently came into prominence through his successful 
début at one of the Kaltenborn summer night concerts. 
The writer, who was present on that occasion, was also 
at the above mentioned concert. 

The young violinist again showed his admirable talent 
by playing with certainty and considerable finish the 
seventh De Beriot Concerto. The audience, which com- 
pletely packed the verandas and overflowed into the large 
park, listened with the closest attention to young Klein, 
and the enthusiasm which he created was such that the 
little artist was obliged to appear again, this time with the 
Berceuse of Godard 

This was the excellent program given: 
Allegro Moderato, from Unfinished Symphony 


Ce” Te. Dee cesesscvied ae ive etenerees De Beriot 
Master Car! Klein 


Schubert 


.. Saint-Saens 
Rubinstein 


Le Rouet d’Omphale....... 

Saite, PeCOrS...<<sccceseses hvhds tandekwotes 
Dance of the Bayaderes I. 
Torchlight Dance of the Brides of Kashmere. 
Dance of the Bayaderes II 
Wedding March. 


Miss Blanche Duffield. 


Below are additional notices ot this very promising 


young singer: 

It is doubtful if a more enjoyable program has ever been given at 
the festivals than the one listened to last evening. The artists were 
at their best. The chorus was also heard in Gounod's “Kyrie,” “Messe 
Solennelle,”” with Miss Duffield, Messrs. Thomas and Carrier, a 
pretentious number, which was very creditably done. Miss Blanche 
Duffield but deepened the impression she made at the first concert 
and in the “Ah Fors e Lui” aria she made it very evident that 
there was a great future before her. It was with the greatest ease 
that she reached E flat, holding the tone. At the close of Miss 
Duffield’s solo the applause was great, but she was loath to respond 
as she was to appear in two more numbers on the program, but in 
order to quiet the audience she repeated a portion of her number 
Troy Daily Press 


Saturday evening's program had been looked forward to with mucl 
pleasure. The last part was taken up with “The Bride of Dunkerron,” 
by Henry Smart; rendered by Miss Duffield, Messrs. Themas and 
Carrier, the full orchestra and chorus. Mr. Carrier's solos were 
rendered with great dramatic force. Mr. Thomas’ work was credit 
able, and Miss Duffield showed clearly the flexibility of her voice 
Abram W. Lansing can congratulate himself that he has carried out 
a successful festival, and it is hoped he will continue his effort an 


other season.—Troy Daily Press 


It is seldom that Saratogians have an opportunity to hear a more 
pleasing vocalist than Miss Blanche Duffield, who sang at Congress 
Spring Park last evening. She came here from the Round Lake 
festival, where she won many laurels, and their lustre was not 
dimmed by the many expressions of commendation heard after her 
efforts last night. She possesses a pure, sweet, voice, sings with 
finish and fine expression, and takes her high notes with the greatest 
ease. She combines with a beautiful voice a charming presence 
which is sure to make her a favorite wherever she appears. Her 
first number was the “Dolce Amor” waltz from Pizzi’s opera 
“Gabriella,” and she responded to an encore with “The Swallows.’ 
Her second number was the aria from “Linda,” “O Luce di Quest 
Anima,” which selection served to test the splendid texture of her 
voice, and she sang it brilliantly. Her encore this time was “A 
Memory,” by Edna Park.—Daily Saratogian 


The kindly remarks that appeared in yesterday's Record relative 
to Miss Duffield stand approved, for it was readily seen last night that 
she had sung her way into the hearts of the people who heard her, and 
the applause following “Ah Fors e Lui” was but the showing of honest 
appreciation. Her runs and trills were like those of a feathered 
sangster, so delicate and sweet were they, and the high notes were 
taken without a sign of indecision. Trojans would like to meet 
Miss Duffield again, and if she should appear at any time with a 
local organization a cordial reception is assured her. There was a 
great deal of work for the soprano to do last night, as Miss Duffield, 
with Mr. Thomas and Mr. Carrier, sang the trio in Gounod’s “Ky 
rie,” besides the quartet, rendering it well too, and the duet “Giorno 
d’Orrore”—Troy Record. 
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A Chautauqua Lecture. 

LARGE and enthusiastic audience assembled at th¢ 
A ballroom of the Grand Hotel, Pt. Chautauqua, t 
listen to Edmund J. Myer’s lecture on “The New Move 


ment in the Vocal Art,” illustrated vocally by his pupils 
This is Mr Myer’s second season at Pt. Chautauqua, and 
his school has become one of the attractions of that pic 
turesque resort. 

Though many of Mr. Myer’s ideas were entirely new to 
his audience, he held their attention throughout the entir« 
lecture, as the principles of his teaching appeal at once t 
common sense. The new movement in the vocal art, Mr 
Myer explained to his hearers, means the awakening of a 
new line of thought in voice production, the removal of 
all restraint, through the proper adjustment and control 
of the strong muscles of the body. The lecturer's theory 
that the singing breath must be as unconscious as the vital 
breath was a great revelation to those who had studied 
the old method of direct breath control, that rock upon 
which many a struggling student founders 

Mr. Myer’s lecture was convincing, and the singing of 
his pupils proved beyond a doubt that he is master of 
his art 

\. Y. Cornell, of New York, Mr 


teacher, has a beautiful voice, full of tenderness and sympa 


Myer’s assistant 


thy. His art adapts itself easily to songs, both grave and 
gay, as was shown in the Von Fielitz group, “The Dying 
Child,” “‘Lass MicheDein Auge Kiissen” and 
They were sung with exquisite beauty and feel 


‘Spring 
Song.” 
ing; especially did “The Dying Child” appeal to the audi 
ence; every word of the pathetic story went straight to 
the hearts of the hearers 

Miss Harriet Welch, of Buffalo, sang “The Lorelei 
with great dramatic power, and later two charming songs 
“The Dustman” and “Where the Bee Sucks.’ 

Miss Welch is well known in musical circles in Buffalo 
and is the fortunate possessor of a fine soprano voice and 
finished style. She is particularly happy in dramatic in 
terpretations 


The Testimonial Concert. 

The testimonial concert tendered to the Allenhurst Inn or 
chestra on Monday evening was a success in every particu 
lar. The orchestra was assisted by Townsend H. Fellows, 
baritone, of New Yor} Mr. Fellows sang three songs in 
his usual artistic manner and received numerous encores 
which were well deserved. The orchestra selections and 


] 


the solos by the members of the orchestra were given 


in the same manner which has won them so much praise 
all season. From the expressions heard on all sides it was 
one of the most delightful concerts given thus far 

The soloists were George Pollak, violinist and director 
E. L. Pollak, flutist; L. W. Freeman rnetist; P. Krauss 


violonceliist ; C. G. Spross, pianist. Full program follows 


Overture, Pique Dame Su 
taritone soli 
Can I Forget (composed for Mr. Fe Ns Ward 
My Bonny Sweetheart Fell 
Flute solo, Caprice de Concert Terschak 
Piano solo, Polka de la Reine Raff 
Trio, Dormez Mignon Kraus 
Vv In ce ‘ ar 
Cornet solo, Three Star Polka Bagley 
Baritone Der Wanderer Schuber 
Whistling sol Wizard of the N Herber 


Lohengrir Wagne 


Allenhurst Bulletin, August 12, 1899 


Louis V. Saar. 


Louis V. Saar has been appointed by the publishing 
house of Schirmer & Co. their reader musical manu 
scripts submitted to the firm, a fact that it is of importance 


for American composers to know, as it is the reader who 


criticises and recommends all works 
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An Old Creole Song. 


HERE is always that associated with New Orleans and 
the Creole that gives interest to anything that can 
be said regarding them, and when I had sung to me the 
other evening an old Creloe song that had its birth many 
years before the war, and which describes an actual hap 
pening which is known te all the older people of New Or 
leans, I begged the lady who had been singing for me to 
give me the words of it, and this she did, loaning me an 
old scrap book in which the words had been culled from the 
Picayune of an issue before the war 
The lady who had been singing some of the old Creole 
songs was Mrs. Mortimore Whitehead, Jr., born Musgrove 
and she comes from one of the old families of New Orleans 
her father having been one of the largest cotton brokers in 
the Crescent City, and her mother was the daughter of 
Captain Edgar Spedden, of the United States Navy 
The history of the song is interesting and iounded on 
fact, and the old building is still standing on Hospital street 
and is pointed out to the younger generations by the old 
mammys who still sing the song to their charges 
I endeavored to get a notation of the song as sung by 
Mrs. Whitehead, but it was an utter impossibility. It is a 
sort of a crooning, dirge-like thing that defies placing o1 
paper, and while to us the words convey something that is 
funny and ridiculous, to the old negroe nurses it is to them 
something that is anything but funny, for the reason that it 
was the cause of doing away with one of the greatest 
amusements of the day 
To give a literal translation of the verses is almost an 
mpossibility, as it is the Creole patois, but it 1s irresisti 
bly comical when the chorus is sung, and the “Danse 
Calinda, Boo Jumb,”’ given with the peculiar accent of the 
language 
[he story, in brief, is that Mr 
I on Hospital street with 


Preval gave a dance 





every Saturday night in this 


mut a permit, which wa ended by the young slaves 





who could get away, and who could get togiher t 
essary amount for the dance These young slaves were 1 
the habit of “borrow ng he clothes and fine ry ol their 
young masters and mistresses and make a grand showing 
it the great ball f Mr. Preva At these festivities Mr 
Preval’s coa man was the ster of ceremonies, and the 
ents were the talk of the whole town among the colored 
people But one night the watchman of the dis t was 
n invited, t some oversight, and he determined 
hat as he t take part in the festivities no one 





attended, anyhow, and, kicking up 
1 +} 1 


row, the whole cre wd was pulled and placed iT ne Cala 
boose In the morning there was a great time among 
the good peopie ot New Orleans, for all the maids and 


ulaboose, and the discovery was made 


valets were it 
by the young people that their best clothes were lost 
This is described in verse twelve, where 
his valet, “Sapajou, how is this, you took my pants 
Iprit, “No, Master, I only took your 


teenth verse the little mistress says 
] 
it 


ind the answer 





ots.” In the 
How is this, negress, it is my « 
1d so on. the whole story being told in rhyme, and winds 
No more balls, with 


the sorrow or all the young 


ress you have stolen 


up with the statement fron Preval 


ut permit I am sick " and to 


N 
K 


i KING CLARK 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 





society people in the negro world the “pulling” of Pre 
al's place has put a stop to the stolen dances, which were 
all the more enjoyable in that they were given without a 
permit, and the finery in which they strutted apout so 
proudly was borrowed from their masters and mistresses 

lhe following is the song, which is sung to this day by 
the old mammys in the French quarter to their young 
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CHANSON Du Vir Boscoyo 


Mouché Préva 

Li donné grand ba 

Li fait méque payé 

Pou sauté ain pé¢ 
Dansé Calinda, Boo Jur 
Dansé Calinda, Boo J 


Li donné soupe 
Pou néque régale 
> vie i misique 
ré baye la colique 


Dansé Calinda, et 


ré capitaine ba 
So cocher Louis 
ré mait ‘cérémon 


Dansé Calinda, et 


Ala ein bourriqu 
Tan dé la misiqu 





Li vini valsé 
Com quan cabre 


Dansé Calinda, ¢ 


Yavé de gresse 

Belle me ye maitresse 
Yé te ylé bel-be 

Dan rr r mamze 





Ain { gran gala 
Dansé Calinda 





ret 1ette € 

Dansé Ca a, 
ré r é bel chaine 
Ye te ne 
Ye te é1 rit 
i s 

Dansé ( r 
Air iri g 

ande 

0 é ser so fen 
I 1 fe la bel dame 


Danse Calinda, et 
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Comment, Sapayou 
! pran mo kilotte 

Non, 1 maite, | 
Mo jis pran vou 


Dansé Calinda, ete 


Pitit maitresse 


Yé té fait néque pays 
Pou sauté ain p< 


Dansé Calinda 


Pove Mouché Préva 
Mo cré li bien ma 
Ya pli encor ba 
Dans la ri n'opita 


Dansé Calinda, et 


Li payé cent piass« 
Li cour a cl < 
I j est fin 
Ya ba 

Da Calis 


WILLIAM GEPPERT 


New OrR.EANS, July, 1899 


Ernest Gamble. 


his popular young basso is booked appear in Co 


lumbus, Ohio, during the coming season his will make 
as fourth public appearance in Columbus within a short 
time, besides having sung there at a number of private re 
itals. His last appearance last year was with the Arion 


Club in February, and the local press had the tollowing to 
J & 


ay 

Ernest Gamble, whose gorgeous bass 5 ch a source f infinite 
lelight to a showed himself »¢ the same genial, generous art 
liis three numbers were a f them we calculated t lisplay 
arvelous voice and faultless enunciatior Of r mpan M 
Gamble was clearly the centre of interest.—Ohio State Journa 

[he artists were all well received, Mr. Ga s¢ £ 
the most popular success. He was greeted most ent an 
recalled several tins ( umbus Press-I t 


Another return engagement booked by Mr 
ne at Lansing, Mich., in December Chis will make his 
fourth engagement in that city \t appearance there in 


May he received the following notices trom the local critics 








His singing of the last Iris! ng ight forth an ovation suci 
as Lansing’s proverbially cl y t eldom bestow I wie 
e was compelled t spond e being a characte 
caHy fine singing {f the well-kn lolera and | cond 
a beautiful setting of The Nig H sand Eye Mr 
Gamble has a warm place ir r I ga 
self ght r ‘ ! st 
Lansing Journa 
ir. ( I A has appeare ' 
f ght nt car ‘ 
Hyt e Creta 8 1 K : 
e sa M c H : mor ar 
aptal y of r a t ar x er appear 
c “ en Siast s¢ 4 
selectior Lar g Tribut 
Louis J. Mintz, one of Manager Young's tenors, will leavé 
rtly for Chicago to fill a number f Western engage 
ents 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Pe 
[ This Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


My Dear Mr. WEAvER—I liked your report of the con 
and felt that it was most sympathet- 
everyone but the book publishers. 
my experience in teaching (twenty-five 
years) I have never had the slightest cause for complaint 
against book publishers, on my own account, and I have 
had many reasons for thanking them for courtesies and for 


ference exceedingly, 


ically generous to 


During whole 


assistance, 

I am fully persuaded that there is no one force which 
has been exerted in America which has much 
for public school music as these same book publishers. 
It may be said that their work is all in the interest of their 
books, and not in the interest of music. But why com- 
plain of this when there are hundreds of schools in the 
country to-day, in which being taught that 
would never have introduced it, but for the push and en- 
ergy of music book publishers. Teachers would indeed be 
in serious difficulty if there were no publishers, and so 
long as there are publishers there muse be book agents 


done so 


music 


1s 


who urge the excellence of their books. 

Now it seems to me that the evil that stalks abroad in 
the country, and which results in so much bad teaching, 
is the ignorance of teachers. It is the business of the pub- 
lishers to publish books, and, having published them, to 
sell them as far and wide as business enterprise allows 
them to do. On the other hand, it is the business of 
teachers to know good books, and to know the needs of 
the school and select what is best for them. 

Teachers are sometimes said to be bound to use certain 
publishers’ books regardless of their merit. Is this the 
fault of the publisher or of the teacher? Most evidently 
the teacher. There is no law that compels a man to buy a 
book he does not want 

Through my long servitude in the schools, I have deait 
with every publisher of importance in the country, and 
never once has any kind of force been brought to bear 
upon me to cause me to use for one moment a book or 
chart which was not of my own choosing. To be sure, 
book agents have said to me: ‘Why don’t you put in our 
books exclusively?” And while I realized that they were 
making a perfectly legitimate request from their point of 
view, I have answered, “Because your books do not sup- 
and my reason has always seemed to 
be satisfactory. I teacher myself, and know their 
faults, so I feel free to criticise. I have no patience with 
teachers who go into a school, and immediately turn out 
all the material which the former teacher used and insist 
upon a complete new outfit. 

! do think that in many schools the meagre supply of 
music readers handicaps the teacher woefully, and I also 
know that some books are much better than others; but I 
have yet to see the book that had nothing in it which I 
could use. I should say to every young teacher in starting 
out, “Never select your material until you have seen your 
school; better get along for a few weeks with a good 


ly all my needs,” 
pt) 3 
am a4 


blackboard and a piece of chalk than buy a lot of material 
which is unsuited to the needs of your school. Then look 
your pupils over carefully, discover just what their capa- 
bilities are, and buy your books to suit definite needs.” 
It is better that the first book given be slightly too easy 
rather than too difficult, as music too difficult is never 
really read, but learned by rote, and discouragement and 
all its attendant evils are the result. Half the high schools 
in the country are groaning under the mistake of having 
placed a high school music reader in the hands of pupils 
who cannot read the simplest exercises in a first reader. 

“But,” teachers say to me, “my high school pupils 
wouldn’t look at a first reader; they would take no inter- 
est at all unless they had ‘grown up music.’” That de- 
pends upon the teacher. If she knows how to teach, and 
can really make pupils advance in their work, there will be 
no question from the pupils as to what they shall sing. 
They will sing what the teacher provides, not because it is 
forced upon them, but because they trust the teacher’s 
judgment. It is a teacher's own doubt of herself or ignor- 
ance of the real needs of the pupils which makes them re- 
bel against anything she asks them to do. 

So instead of criticising publishers either for the quality 
of the material they send out or for the methods they use 
in introducing it, let us enlighten ourselves as teachers, 
first as to the real needs of our schools, and second as to 
what there is of good in every system published, neither 
praising nor condemning except for merit or the lack of it. 
What I should like to hear at the next meeting of the So 
ciety of American School Music Supervisors is a fair dis- 
which is available 

This may be im- 


cussion of the merits of the material 
for use in teaching public school music. 
possible, but I think not, judging by the spirit of intelligent 
inquiry which animated the first meeting of this body. I 
should suggest, not that we discuss the relative merits of 
the Tonic Sol-Fa and the staff notations or the compara- 
tive excellence of the normal, natural, and 
Galin-Paris-Chevé systems, but that when some question of 
methods of teaching comes up teachers should be free to 
tell where they found the best material for practice upon 
this point. 

To my mind that teacher is best equipped for his work 
who can say. “In the second reader of the ———— system 
you will find just the songs and exercise you need for 
In the first reader of 


educational 


practice in singing minor modes 
such another system is the best development of pitch I 
ever saw. In the high school reader of still another sys- 
tem is the best collection of music I know tor school use.” 
Or, to an inquiring teacher, “Yes, you will find what you 
want in a book published by So-and-so.” 

This is the way teachers of history talk; why not teach- 
ers of music? Let us cast away ignorance and prejudice 
and search the shelves of every publisher for the books we 
need, and when we fail to find them (and there are most 
needful music books that have never yet been published), 
create such a demand for them that some publisher may 
make his fortune by supplying this demand 

Juxtia E. Crane 

PoTsDAM, July 31, 1899. 

N Miss Crane’s defense of the publishers she says: “It 
| may be said that their work is all in the interests of 
their books, and not in the interests of music. But why 


complain of this?” Allow me to say that complaining is 


not in my line and upon re-reading the article to which 
Miss Crane refers I fail to find the voice of complaining 
I do make some serious charges, and modify them by 
saying, “The lamentable state of things alluded to is al 
together too prevalent if the straightforward statements of 
the victims are to be relied upon.” 

I have not the back numbers of 
at hand from which to quote, but I have more than once 
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given the publishers all credit for the good work done; 
but the fact of their important part in 7 
and useful field of school work hardly gives them license 


creating this new 
to continue in the work for the express purpose of adding 
to their dividends, at the expense of music, much less 
should they be sanctioned in cajoling, buying and threat- 
ening of supervisors and use of illegitimate methods with 
school boards to gain a sale of books. I said distinctly 
that they had never entered my field, or crossed my path, 
except as one house took pleasure (I suppose it is pleasure 
or they would cease) in saying libelous things concerning 
me. Ali the undue influence publishing houses can em 


ploy on my field they are welcome to. I this as no 
but this, 
brought to bear upon the school board causes them to in 


can re 


say 


idle boast, mean simply when the influence 


sist that I use methods which I cannot indorse | 
sign 
pose that publishing houses (not all, but many of them) 


I have heard many things which lead me to sup 


are constantly employing methods of coercion that are not 
to their credit, and, where they succeed in intimidating the 
supervisor, or succeed in buying him off in any one of the 
thousand ways which appear to be honorable, but really 
are most dishonorable, they are damaging the interests of 
public school music. I listened to plain stories of such 


proceedings in three large cities of one large State, and 


will confess to a gentle stirring of my indignation. I am 
well aware that the proof of my statements can only be 
produced by the parties who told me these things coming 
to the front and substantiating my story 

them, | 


this of 


with no thought of asking 
think of doubting my 


Howev er, 


believe no one will word in_ the 


I honestly believe that the true inwardness of this 
unded. | 


seve ral 


matter 


thing, if exposed, would leave us all dumbf 


to that 
have) to divulge these things from their own experience 
them 


wish Say any supervisor who sees fit (as 


need fear nothing of exposure, which might cause 


endless trouble, for I will never use a name in connection 


with the discussion of the subject without the fullest con 


sent of the party Allowing all this to rest, we all know 


that a great army of supervisors are so thoroughly wedded 


to some one of the more prominent published methods 


that they will not make an honest investigation of any 
thing else, which, in itself, is lamentable 
As a matter of fact, Miss Crane expresses, in a private 


letter, the belief that we do not materially differ upon this 


matter, but I suppose she thought that it was well to give 
ing that she 


The effort 


the publishers due credit. I am not only will 


should do this, but I am glad to do the same 


CINCINNATI MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c.. in this city arranged 
for. Advance press work by an expert. 
Address J. A. HOMAN, 410 Pike Building, 
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Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 
for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 

FRED. N. INNES—‘ The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen.” 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Maii. 


Read what great composers say about it: 

ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—‘“I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” 

D. W. REEVES—“ An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.” 


Send for one. 
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Religious songs received their full share of attention, (Cornet Band 
Selection 


». many of the best church and sunday school hymns being He _ survived by a widow and four chil ey eb 
. rm € tra 
chosen, such as “Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, Lover of My | a 


Soul,’ Nearer My God, to Thee,” Jesus Saviour, Pilot 
Me” and “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Several of the 
newer revival songs were named 

It is gratifying to report that of the large number of | 


ongs selected but little preference was shown for stree 
yngs and the so-called rag-time music \ characteristi FEBRUARY TO APRIL, 1900. 
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Music in Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, |! 
August 10, 1899. ‘ 


UMMER is a busy time for the musical world. What 

S plans, what hard work of preparation for the season 
to come it contains! It’s a good time to consider sources 
of success, and also to be warned by causes of previous 
failure. 

A Big (with a large B) cause of failure is the condition 
of having the wrong people in the right places 

Che catalogue of the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
is at hand. It is well printed; its half-tone cuts and por- 
traits are exceedingly well done, as they are interesting. 
In it we see names familiar to the musical world, as Lieb- 
ling, Spiering, Middelschulte, of Chicago, and Dodge and 
Weld, of Milwaukee \ good list of events for the com- 
ing season includes piano-lecture recitals by Emil Lieb- 
ling, lectures on the history of music by Arthur Weld, 
chamber music recitals by the Spiering Quartet. All of 
these will be interesting and will aid the new conservatory 
in securing its hold upon the musical world that is sup- 
posed to be with us to a greater or less extent 

here is a large and well selected corps of teachers, 
and Director William Boeppler is at the head. In Milwau- 
kee there are people enough to give two conservatories 
more than they can do, so we are sure this one will not 
fail for lack of support 

It is estimated that between 8,000 and 10,000 people at 
tended the public concert by Clauder’s Band at Lake Park 


last evening. A program of twelve numbers was given, the 
first being the overture to “ Martha,” by Flotow, which was 
encored 

Professor Bach says it was not a dirge which his band 
played as a farewell to the city officials as they sailed out 
from the F. & P. M. dock. The selections played at the 
wharf were the marches “Whistling Rufus,” “Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ and “At a Georgia Camp Meeting,” and 
“Musz Ich denn zum Staedtlein Hinaus,” the last named 
being played as the farewell selection 

Some more musical societies here are Gemuethlickeit 
Maennerchor, Louis Wissbeck director; Germania Maen- 
nerchor, F. Kelbe; Hermann’s Sons Maennerchor, Theo. 
Kelbe; Liederkranz; Liedertafel; Lyra, Edmund Graus; 
Lyric Glee Club, D Milwaukee a Capella 
Choir, Wm. Boeppler; Milwaukee Maennerchor, H. Kaun; 
Milwaukee Musical Society, E. Luening; Milwaukee Turn 
Verein, Nordwestlicher Saengerbund 


Protheroe ; 


FANNY GRANT. 


Success o/ an Arens Pupil. 

At a concert recently given at the Oradell (N. J.) Re 
formed Church Miss Elizabeth Putnam scored a big suc- 
cess with the following solo numbers: “The Open Secret,” 
Woodman; “Allah,” Chadwick: “The Pansy” and ‘‘The 
Clover,”” MacDowell. 

The Hackensack Republican had this to say: “Miss Eliza- 
beth Putnam, the soprano, has a rich, mellow and sympa- 
thetic voice of great compass, and her numbers created a 
sensation of delight , 

Miss Putnam is soprano soloist of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, this city, and a pupil of Mr. Arens, under whose 
artistic guidance her voice has gained materially in purity 


and beauty as well as in volume and flexibility. 


Scales and Intervals. 


By S. A. Haceman, A. M., M. D. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 


V. 

N our efforts to unravel the exact construction of these 
| unknown chords we must not be toc timid, but 
should follow the indications of nature and advance along 
these lines with careful confidence. 

We naturally and unanimously recognize an inward and 
an outward being. We may not hope to find the ultimate 
truth far removed from either, but rather where one blends 
into the other. 

The ear is one of the breathing apertures of our in 
ward existence, whose respirations consist of impressions 
received and imparted? 

The internal auditory apparatus that transmits sound 
messages from the outer world to the inmost soul is some- 
thing that far transcends the comprehension of puny 
human intellect. Our microscopes may reveal a portion 
of the delicate mechanism, we may isolate the tiny otolith 
and the delicate nerve filaments, we may look wonderingly 
at the rods of Corti and even demonstrate the portio mollis 
We may talk and write voluminously until the very atmos- 
phere is obscured with technical verbiage, but we turn 
away at last with the secret of its comprehension un 
attained. 

3ut though our scalpel and microscope have not dis 
closed it, we know that on the very borderland, stretched 
in the narrow portal that divides the material world from 
the home of the soul, is a vibrating cord, an zxolian harp 
whose harmonies waken in sympathy at inspirations drawn 
from the outer world and whose expirations arouse mel 
odies that wait on voice or pen or instrument for utter 
ance. And may it not be that the deeper, subtler emana- 
tions of the spirit sometimes fail to find corresponding 
harmonies adequate to their expression? 

Do they not call for, not only the most accurate and 
delicate expression, but an infinitely varied and extended 
vocabulary? Who can say that the few, simple, elemen 
tary intervals and harmonies, that we have caught from 
the rich songs of the zxolian harp, and written in our 
accepted scale, even approach the limit of our needs and 
capacity? Sutble distinctions, delicate touches, and abso 
lute adaptation constitute the very soul of music. 

How sad and unfortunate, then, that all this infinite 
wealth and variety of tone language that may well up 
in our inward existence should be forced into the crude 
and artificial notches of even temperament or even con- 
fined to the narrow limits of our present pure intonation 
intervals. 

It is a very suggestive fact that besides the accepted 
musical tones heretofore treated of as belonging to our 
scale and derived from the simple prime numbers, from 
1 to 5, there are other tones, of which all well informed 
musicians have heard more or less. Among these is one 
known as the flat seventh, which is somewhat lower than 
our tempered flat seventh and has its mathematical origin 
in the intreduction of the prime number, 7, as a fac or in 
vibration ratios. It can readily be sounded on a keyless 
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horn, and can be sung and tuned by the unaided guidanc« 
of the ear. 

This factor, 7, combines, with other vibration factors of 
our present scale, forming other tones and intervals with 
rational chords, which, it is claimed, have been repeatedly 
used by such masters as Haydn, Mozart and Rossini 

Now, if we were to admit this new tone to our scale, 
as has been proposed and urged, we shall have increased 
our resources by one tone to the octave, and could, ol 
course, use it at discretion in its proper key, and that with 
out modulation. 

We might, for example, if we were in the key of C, intro 
duce this new B flat and still be in the key of C, and not 
in F or some remoter flat key. If we undertook to use it 
in tempered intonation there would, of course, be no dis 
tinction between the new and the old B flat. It might have 
its origin as the one in the mind of the composer, and be 
received by the hearer as the other, but we would have a 
new way of accounting for a minor triad, built on the 
fifth, without supposing a modulation to have occurred 

The theorist will see at once whither this would lead; 
having flat sevenths in every key, it would result that some 
supposed modulations would not be modulations at all 

But (in our speculations at least) we might go further 
If we should conclude to use the other primes, up to 19, 
we should develop tones corresponding very closely to 
those which in the key of C would correspond to the black 
keys of the manual. and thus use any one of the twelve 
digitals and still be in the key of C, not having necessarily 
used any modulation 

We might, of course, provide corresponding inter 
mediate tones for every key, and so have just intonatior 
chromatic scales of definite tonality for every key, and i 


we then play these in temper we could, in our imagination 


refer any possible chord to any possible key, and tonality 
and modulation would become mere terms in musical 
verbiage, which tendency they even now strongly exhibit 
And how easy to account for the proud feat of some 
theorists of using a given chord (in temper, of course) 
and from it going directly in any one of eight or more 
different directions. It now begins to look as if tempered 


music, not being tied down to accuracy of interval, may 


be made to stand for anything in general and 





readil 





nothing in particular. Just so some enterprising linguist 
might invent a jargon that would be received as French 
by a Frenchman, construed into classical Dutch by a Hol 
lander, and regarded as genuine and pure United States 
by one addicted to the use of English, each interpreting 1t 
from it the precise 


be most in need 


according to his fancy and deriving 


information or sentiment he happened t 
of at the moment 
If this matter takes on the nature of the ludicrous, whose 


is the fault? Take away tempered intonatio 


situation and the whole matter becomes exalting ogica 
reasonable and prolific of musical resources 
In all seriousness the day may come when these addi 


tional tones may be admitted and used, and the writer 


soberly believes that along these or similar lines will be 
found the tonal solution of these undetermined chords, and 
that their present use is only a proof that the ear has out 
“matics and physics, by which it will be ulti 


And at the same time the true mathe 


stripped matl 
mately vindicated 
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matical chromatic scale, after which the whole musical art 
seems grasping, will also be comprehended and have its 
true place assigned it. 

It is not to be supposed for an instant that these unde- 
termined chords do not belong to any scale at all, nor can 
it be supposed that they belong to some scale developed 
along different lines from those of simpler harmonies and 
of known paternity and pedigree. It is not to be supposed 
that nature would enter upon the manufacture and supply 
of scale intervals and harmonies along mathematical and 
physical lines of simple beginning and gradually increasing 
complexity, and then, with an infinite array of such har- 
monies just at hand, suddenly break off into irrational 
methods and products. 

If there is a chromatic scale it must have a rational and 
mathematical origin and one characterized by the greatest 
possible simplicity. The tempered scale, which rests mathe- 
matically upon the different powers of the twelfth root of 
2, is about as far removed from simplicity as anything 
could very well be, even driving us to the use of logarithms 
for the calculation of its intervals. In comparison with it 
ratios founded on the primes up to 19 are simplicity itself, 
though at present we stop with 5 

The incomparable advantages of a true intonatior 
might be recited indefinitely, but it is not necessary. Tem 
perament, accepted at first to make the piano and organ 
possibilities, has existed for two hundred years, during all 
of which time the voice, the violin and the orchestra have 


cknowledged no such compromise, and now the piano 






and organ can even lead them for correctness interval 
and readiness of tone production in the highest degree 


of mathematical accuracy 


Many years ago the writer was led to deep and serious 
consideration of the defects tempered intonation, witl 
the final result of devising and constructing a piano that 
fully meets all the requirements of just 
modern musi 

This instrument is not altogether unknown to readers 
of THe Musicat Courter and of current musical lit 
erature 

mplicity and accuracy, as well 
desired, just as pianos have 


Emphatic mention, however, is made of its exceeding 
as absolute practi ability 
It plays in even temper 


ilways done, but also plays absolutely pure intervals in 


each of the twelve keys, changing instantly from key 
key, as desired, the key changing mechanism being en 
tirely under the control of the left foot and consisting of 


but a single pedal. The mechanism is adapted to render 
156 tones to the octave, in place of and including the 
twelve tones of the tempered scale 

The mechanism will not acd materially to the cost ol 


manufacture, nor is it difficult of construction 


ame principle is readily ap 


the reed organ 


ible to derangement. The 
plicable to the pipe as we 
With a full knowledge of the bitter opposition usually 
anifested by some toward new inventions, there can be 


doubt but that his will find early and absolute approval 


nd the purity of interval which it gives will be found to 

on pletely fill the demand that has been in all past times 
ced by the world’s greatest scientists and artists 
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Weiss’ Plans for Next Season. 


J OSEF WEISS, the pianist, whose successes in New 

York last season are pleasantly remembered, will do 
much playing next season. He has mapped out an am 
bitious scheme which will enable him to show the public his 
versatility and musicianship Selow are the programs of 
his recitals to be given in Knabe Hall 


FIRST RECITAI 


Brahms 
» ate f ’ 
Variationen ueber ein cigene Thema N 
Nos. 1-4, aus den 8 Clavierstuecken l ¢ 
Iwo Lieder 
I Ungarische Tanze 

Liszt 
Ungarische Rhapsodien Nos. 2 and 4 


Harmonies du Soir 
Feux follets 


Loreley 
Ungarische Rhapsodien N and N 
larant Napoli) 
SECOND RECITAI 
Brahn 
Vier Balladen, op 


Four Clavierstuecke aus, op. 7¢ 

Variationen ueber ein Ungarisches Then 

Iwo Lieder und tw Ungarische Tanze 
Liszt 

Sonate, G moll 

Three Paganini Etuden 

Six Ungarische Rhapsodic 

Liebestraum 

Eight Ungarische Rhapsodi« 

THIRD RECITAI 


Drahn 
Sonate, ( r, N 
Variatione eber Ss 
Scherzo, E me 
Lieder t 
2. Liszt 
Nine Ungarische Rhapsodi« 
ner’s Tannhauser Ouverture (Lisz 





Ungarische Rhapsodie 
uldesrauschen und Gnomenreig« 
e Ungarische Rhapsodi« 
FOURTH RECITAI 
Brahms 


Liebes Fantasier 


Walzer Pp. 39 
Liszt 
I'wo Lieder und two Ungaris« 


Don Juan Fantasien, of 
Thirteen Ungarische Rhaps 


ree Paganini Etuden (4-6) 


e work American composer 
Progran be anr need later on 
SIXTH RECITAI 
Brahr 

Var at ner 1eber er i er ! Paganir H 
> € 
Three Intermezz r 7 
Variationen ueber eit ‘ n Har 
Six ( b 
I RI r 
I r ( ierstuecke Letzt Cla erk ! 

8 Variationer eber ‘ Pag if 
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SEVENTH RECITAI 
(Compositionen von Josef Weiss 
Variationen ueber cin ecigenes Thema, 
Sonate, E dur, of 
3. Four Lyrische Stuecke aus, op. 20 (8 Stuecke 


Lebenswogen (Etude) 


4. Three Ungarische Novelletten, four Lyris« s h 
Sturm Marsch 
Weinachtstimmung Aria, Menuett u. Mazurka 8 Se 
enade (Paris, 1891), ou. 11 sx ttisc Rhapsodte Nord r 


kanischer National Marsch 
Mr. Weiss will also appear in New York with 
during the season, performing Brahms Concerto 


piano in C major, No. 2 


Flowers and Singers. 


sé RIME DONNE, beware! sacry that comes fro 
P sunny Italy Beware of floral tribute You car 
survive press agents and critics, favorable and 
able; you can survive admirers, faithfu r fick el 
matrimony will still leave you a career, but flow at 
fatal. You may not all at once ‘die of a rose in aroma 
yall but you will lose your voice It will be a great 
deprivation to our brilliant vocalists to be no longer the 


recipients of the aforesaid floral tribute while perfur 


and flowers rain from the boxes and accent the enthusias 








applause It will be a disappointment to the spectat 
ee the stage no longer turned into a horticultu | 
play, but for all that prime donne wh ure their 
ces and impresario who care for their prit lonne 1 
e the eral notice, “No flowers.’ 
In France there has been an inque é gt 
uc c we 4 d dors T the VOICE (sre t 
e Faure d Bataille adn ts existence, ar Madame 
Richard, of the Opéra, a teacher of singing, prohibit 
se of perfumes in het classes and declared that i Zz 
had a handkerchief scented with violet sl failed in her 
ssons, and that examination showed a swe ng 1 the 
cal cords. Duprez and Faurel hold thi me opinior 
nd directors like Carvalho and Gailhard would t allow 
owers in the artists’ dressing rooms 
Maria Sappe was presented with a large bu é 
she inhaled its odors. but when she went « the stage 
gi she had no voice The doctors, too. bear testimony 
the same fact. Mackenzie and others state that violet 
nusk are especially noxious A German professor 
Dr. Gugenheim, entirely forbade the use of violets. D1 
Joah reports that a young singer, aged twenty-six, after 
smelling some lilies and hyacinths, found her voice husky 
Mile. L., who was singing Marguerite in the “Huguet 
received a basket of flowers and lost her voice 11 the third 
Madame Contat fainted at the odor f mush N 
the sterner sex escape for a baritone | I 
pera is reported to have become so hoarse tl ld 
sing after taking a nap near a bunch of 
Without referring back to our old operatic friend, tl 
Manzinilla tree in “L’Afr ‘ e effect flowers 
he nervous system ha g been noticed There ha 
ilways been prejudice ag wers in bedroom uni 
ere s a story f ladv wil a | neb yy 


SIEVEKING 
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strewing his couch with flowers. All her friends of course 
admired this touching and graceful display of affection, 
but the medical man denounced her. 

No such dreadful results can be feared by the favorites 
of the stage, but there is no doubt that the scent of flowers 
Singers from their very tempera- 
when natures 


does affect the voice. 


are nervous and emotional, and 


ment 50 


susceptible are exposed to the atmosphere of the theatre 
where the air is hot and vitiated, and where the artist is 
more or less in a state of excitement after some piece of 
little derange that delicate and 


triumph, will 


complicated structure that we call the nervous system 


a very 


Thoughts and Aphorisms. 


By ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


POLYPHONIC quatuor is the most difficult thing to 
write. It is | swimmjng with 


stones fastened to one’s limbs, or living without money. 


ike a steeplechase, 
Yet several masters have given us many beautiful and 

important examples of this style, but Beethoven alone pro- 

duced quatuors really worthy of admiration and really so 

great that if he had left nothing else to posterity he 

would still have been immortal. 

* 


* * 


In politics I am republican and radical; in art I am con 


ervative and despotic 
k * * 


The seventh that is heard after every note is the proof 


that there is dissonance in nature—Death 


. 2. @ 


What is the sense of interviewing an artist? To get his 


opinion of his colleagues? He will take care not to give 
it. To find out his artistic principles? He never makes 
any mystery of them, and any influence he has on the pub- 
To reveal the details 
? He does not wish to do so. Why then 


Yet, to avoid this intolerable fashion, is 


lic is obtained by his performance. 
of his private life? 
interview him? 
to expose one’s self to calumny. 


. =. 8 


Good and bad are terms so relative, so elastic, so sub 
ject to so many nuances and restrictions, above all, when 
applied to art or to an artist’s interpretation, that it is im 
possible to employ them; and yet the public and the critics 
use them assiduously. This is the principal reason of the 
reign of mediocrity, and the cause that so many talents 
are not appreciated at their real value 

i 


« * 


In these days a composer can only work seriously at 
night. Not that 
day, but because night alone can bring the silence that ts 
indispensable for the concentration of spirit which is de 


By day 


ideas are more fresh after an agitated 


manded for the production of musical melodies. 
labor of creation is rendered impossible by all thi 
sounds of the house and the street. In fact, the unhappy 
as long as the sky sheds its light 


the 
composer 15 exposed, 
to hear the music of his neighbors above and below him, 
and if the father of a family, that of his own children by 
his side. Scarcely is the piano silenced in the house than 
the trumpets resound in the streets, the cornets and drum 
of military or perambulating bands, barrel organs, singing 
boys whistling, or the bells of the neighboring church. | 





Add to this his daily work, lessons, rehearsals, concerts, 
opera, &c. 


The situation has been aggravated in the second half | 


Returns from 
Paris 
November 1. 


Direction of 
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of the century, for previously people made much less 


music. , 


* * * 


A musical neighbor is the most insupportable of all 
things. Just as no man is great to his valet, so no artist 
is great to his neighbor. 


* * 


Children’s voices have a charm that nothing can equal, 
especially in choruses of many voices. 
€ 


* * 


Architecture, sculpture and painting have no need of 
words to attain their maximum of expression. So, too, 
poetry has no need of music to produce by itself all its 
effect, and so, too, music can dispense with words. 

It is hardly probable that the first singing of man was 
accompanied by a text. (The human voice, taken by itself 
as an instrument simply to enrich the orchestral color, 
need not be so much despised.) 

When, later, music and words were united, it 
form a new category of art which we must consider as in- 


was to 
ferior if we are capable of feeling and understanding music 
in its supreme essence. 

* 


* * 


be 
in order to be able to treat with success religious sub 
One might as well ask an artist treating a mytho 


It is false to believe that an artist must a believer 
jects. 
logical subject to become pagan 

Art is pantheist, it sees a divinity in every blade of 
grass, and therefore a subject for his creation. The re- 
ligion of Art is A®sthetics, and Art does not demand from 
the painter a church religion. He himself can make his 
creations holy. 

I give this in reply to those who express astonishment 
because, in spite of my irreligion, I have a predilection for 
sacred subjects 


+ * ~ 
“Songs without words” is an excellent title for com 
positions which one might as well call “songs that speak.” 
Often, however, we see songs with words that might 


” 


more exactly be denominated “words without song 


* * * 


The phonograph can perpetuate a musical performance 
Artists, be on your guard! 


* * * . 


The speaking voice of a man can attract or repel, just 
like the touch of the pianist, the sound of the violinist or 
‘cellist, and the timbre of a singer 


* * * 


The work of a master must not be judged by the inter- 


pretation which one of his pupils can give. Such an inter 


pretation, even when it is good, still remains that of a 


pupil 


* * am 


A 


‘omposer feels mortified when he is ignored, but if 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


one plays his works too often he would have more reason 
for complaint, and to cry “Save me from my friends.” 
* 


os 


Creation in all branches of contemporary art seems to 
me like the electric light, a bright illumination, but with 


out fire. 


* * x 


When I 


embarked for America, a cabin on the deck, near the en 


Musicians are exposed to strange adventures 


Nearly all the time I was re 
I acci 
dentally remarked the monotony of rhythm of the engine 
and I the of hoping that this 
rhythm would change. 
other rhythm! But no! 

I grew impatient, my longing exasperated me; 
no! 

The voyage lasted ten days, and the rhythm never varied 


gine, was assigned to me. 
clining on the sofa, for I do not stand the sea well 
notion 


had unfortunate 


Only to hear for one instant an 
no, still 
I endured real torture; I fancied I was becoming 


When de 


barked, my joy at being delivered from this torture was 


once 


mad, a cold sweat bathed me at length we 


so great that I saluted the New World with the joyful 
cries of a man who escapes from captivity 
The Summer Night Concerts. 
HE popularity of the orchestral concerts in St. Nicho- 


las Garden shows no diminution. Franz Kaltenborn 


the conductor, has introduced many meritorious works 


some by American composers. The orchestra shows im 
provement from week to week, playing with a smoothness, 
intelligence and spirit that would do credit to older organ 
izations 

This 


nteresting one: 


program, for next Friday night, is a particularly 


Prelude, Carmen Bizet 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saen 
Violin Max Karger 
Recitative and aria, Un Ballo in Maschera Verd 
Harry P. Robinson 
Waltz, Fusionen Straus 
Overture, Roman Carnival Serlioz 
Prelude, Lohengrin .. Wagner 
I Wish to Tune My Quivering Lyre Cobb 
(Translated from Anacreon by I Byron 

W altz . stra 
Polonaise in A Chopin-Bartlett 
Ballet Music, Rienzi Wagne 
Russich Raff 
Poloish Raff 
Polka Mazurka, Lob der Frauen Straus 
Polka Schnell Strau 
Minnie E£. Gallagher. 
Miss Minnie FE. Gallagher was engaged as soloist 
the song recital given last Wednesday evening at th« 
Broadway House, Saratoga. The management of the 
Congress Park concerts have been negotiating for her 


ppearance there 
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Madame Angot. 

HE revival at the Paris Gaité of “La Fille de Madame 

T Angot” has evoked a discussion on the important 
question, “Who was Madame Angot?” 

Some agnostics affirm that as Sairey Gamp says of Mrs. 
Harris, there never was no such person. Diligent inves- 
tigation, however, has disinterred a Madame Angot, who 
lived in the time of the Regent Orleans. According to this 
she was a concierge in the Rue Quincampoix, where the 
offices, who put her 
shares of the the first start. She 
a multi-millionaire, and, then, having 
She pur- 


great Mississippi Scheme had its 


savings in scheme at 


very soon became 
money to burn, she resolved to be a great lady. 
chased a great hotel, kept a crowd of servants, and hos- 
pitably received all comers. 

When she appeared at the promenade of Longchamps 
with a chariot and four, with a negro driver and negro 
and lolled there clad in lace and diamonds with 
mass of marabout feathers in her hat, 
She became proverbial. 
Then 


tootmen, 
a towering she at 
once became the talk of the town. 
“Rich as Madame Angot” was a common saying 
like other speculators she fell as fast as she had risen, 
but had the good sense to go back to her concierge lodge, 
and ply the broom as before. Of course, she became the 
subject of countless songs and caricatures, representing her 
She became 


made 


before, during and after her flight upward. 


and as such her ap- 


the rich 
the Gaité in 1795, in ““Madame Angot; or, the 


a type ol parvenue, 
pearance a 


t 
Parvenue Fishwife The author of this piece it will be 


seen changed her vocation, and turned her into a fish 
woman of the Halles, while the part was played by a man 
In 1797 she was taken as heroine of a romance. This 


He tells 


\ngot and her daughter, who now appears 


author would have nothing to do with concierges 
how Madame 
for the first time, were walking on the seashore near Mar- 
were captured by Algerine pirates and 
The Bey placed her in his harem, 
Angot began to 


seilles, how they 
sold to the Bey of Tunis 
installed her as his favorite, and Madame 
feel herself born to be great, when the Bay orders her to 
strangle herself, an operation which the good lady refuses 
to perform in the choicest and most fluent argot. Finally 
she is released, returns to Paris and becomes La Reine des 
Halles. In 1799 Madame Angots 
among them was the “Repentance of Madame Angot.”’ 

In 1802 the “Last Follies of Madame Angot’’ was pro 
duced, and in the following year the most successful of the 
“Madame Angot in the Seraglio at Constanti- 


appeared frequently; 


old pieces, 
nople.”’ This play, based on the romance, had great suc- 
cess, and was played at the Ambigu for nearly a year with- 
out a break, a thing unheard of in those days. The theatre 
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took in 500,000 francs, while the author, Aude, received an 
honorarium of 500 francs. 

The present “Fille de Madame Angot,” text by Clair- 
ville, music by Lecoq, was first performed at Brussels in 
1872. Lecoq thought the libretto old-fashioned, and al 
though he saw in it some good effects in spite of the dia- 
logue, set to work without any enthusiasm, and certainly 
The Brus- 
sels performance, however, was a triumph, and then the 


Here diff- 


never suspected any such success as it made 


piece was taken to the Fantaisies Parisiennes. 
culties began. 

After the first the 
remarked, ‘I must tell you that I did not laugh once,”’ and 
as he was an old expert on things theatrical Lecoq was ter 
ribly depressed. The first performance was on February 
21, 1873. At the very beginning Dupin’s voice (he was 
playing Pomponnet) cracked several tiines, but the ice was 


rehearsal conductor of the orchestra 


broken by the political allusions, and the first act ended 
amid loud applause. 


of plays approached the librettist and requested him to 


During the interval one of the censors 


strike out everything that had any political reference or the 
piece would be prohibited. The lines 
C’n'etait pas la peine vraiment 
Changer de governement 
the applause 


had, he said, hurt some people’s feelings. But 


increased as the operetta proceeded, and on leaving the 
house Lecog had the pleasure of overhearing a well-known 
critic say, “This is the greatest success of the year.” The 
piece was played there February 21, 1872, to April 8, 1874, 
without interruption, and the theatre took in 1,623,400 
franes 

At this last * Madame 
The piece has been played in the French capi- 
other parts 


Paris revival Angot” was given 


150 times 
20,000 times in 


.200 times, and over 


It has been translated into fourteen different 


tal over 
of the world 
The receipts taken by the management of the 
($1,800,000) ; 


languages 


theatres amount to nine millions in frances 


that is, note in the score produced for the theatre 


50,000 francs, and for the authors 5,000 francs 


every 


Miss Dorothy Wheeler’s Death. 


The death of Miss Dorothy L. F. Wheeler, a promising 
young singer, is announced. She was a pupil of Townsend 
H. Fellows, who esteemed her as a singularly gifted singer 
Miss Wheeler returned from Germany last winter after a 
tempestuous to of unfortunate 
guests of the Windsor Hotel at the time it was burned to 
She barely escaped with her life. but sustained 
fatal Miss 


voyage only be one the 
the ground. 
internal 


Wheeler had many friends in New York 


injuries which ultimately proved 
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Minneapolis Music. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
410 First Avenue. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. |} 


UMMER 


in the Flour City, gladdening all hearts, smoothing 


weather, sunshine and music reign supreme 


out wrinkles and making life a genuine holiday to those 
aiming to have it so. With the Boston Lyric Opera Com 
pany at the Metropolitan, and Banda Rossa at Lake Har 


riet, there is no dearth of real, genuine, good music to 


suit the taste of the most exacting. Signor Sorrentino, 
with his superb band, are a great delight, which is attested 
by the crowds who never miss an opportunity to hear 
them Eugenio Sorrentino, with his young wife, his 
brother, Vinenzo Sorrentino, and his interpreter, Signor 


Victor 
Linden Hotel, a quiet home boarding house on the banks 
of the lake. and the 


Americans, he says, and very much enjoys his sojourn in 


\lo, who presented me to the party, I found at the 


Signor Sorrentino likes America 


Minneapolis. The pure, sweet air of Minnesota he finds 
very invigorating, and the quiet mornings on the hill over- 
looking the pretty little lake are extremely restful to him 

Sorrentino and his band, in their field, are what Strauss 


and his orchestra are in theirs—brilliant performers of th 


best music. The talented director and composer is a 
genius as well, and there are many features contained in 
his presentation of classical compositions not generally 


The members of the band respond 
all the 


nation 


heard in band playing 


to his baton with perfect exactitude, and with 


warmth and enthusiasm characteristic of their 


Chaning Ellery, of the Concert Goer, the manager, is a most 
agreeable gentleman, and | was glad to meet him 

Crosby Hopps, tenor, late of D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Com 
1 (repertory), has located in Minneapolis, to the 
an the 


He possesses a rich, admir 


pany No 
gain of 
the Church of the Redeemer 


musical circles and addition to choir of 


ably trained voice, which he uses with perfect ease and 
skill. Personally he is a most agreeable gentleman, and 
professionally he He is 


not 


rank tenor 


the 


is the front as a 


in 


certainly welcome to our city and fraternity are 
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slow to accord him the position his voice and splendid 
training merit. Mr. Hopps has already a large class in 
vocal study, and, although the vacation months take many 
students away from the city, still applications are made 
to himr every day 

Among our absent musicians are the [Eastern Star 
Ladies’ Quartet, who are singing at Eastern and Southern 
Chautauquas. The quartet is composed of the following 
ladies: Miss Alberta Fisher (now in New York), first 
soprano; Miss Nellie McCollom, second soprano; Mrs 
Kendall, first alto; Mrs. W. S. Thomson, second alto; 
Mrs. Thomson also fills a church position in New York 
That is one thing Minneapolis is constantly called upon 
to mourn, the fleeing away cf so many of our best singers, 
and we cannot help rejoicing that a few at least are com 
pelled to stay, even if it be the beneficial climate only that 
holds them 

Minneapolis is thoroughly musical, and truly loyal to 
her own, but the professional who has lived in a rich 
musical atmosphere, and the student who longs for the 
same, turns with longing eyes to New York, with its sur 
feit of good things. And so they go, and we miss them 
sorely 

We are glad to record that one of our most talented 
vocalists has now the opportunity his splendid voice and 
ability so richly merit. Sophies M. De-Vold, baritone, 
will leave in October for an unlimited period of study 
abroad. His exceptionally beautiful voice, musical temper 
ament and dramatic ability are to have the opportunities 
they ought to have for further and more finished develop 
ment. We regret his leaving Minneapolis, but congratulat: 
him on the prospects open to him 

The return of the Anderson sisters after three and a 
half years of study in Brussels, Belgium, gave to us two 
musicians who have made the best possible use of their 
time and opportunities while away. Miss Ruth Anderson, 
for a short period a pupil of Ysaye and afterward entering 


Ovide Musin’s 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 
OV/IDE MUSIN. 
ALBERT ZIMMER. 
GASTON DETHIER. 


Instruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year. 


Address Studio : 
810-814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





upon and completing a special course of study with César 
Thomson, and Miss Alma Anderson, pianist, are certainly 
a credit to their instructors 

As they are to give a concert in the near future I shall 
have opportunity to record their work 

The Banda Rossa are engaged for two weeks longer 
at the lake—one week at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
St. Paul, and one week at the State Fair 

Acton Horton 


Sherwood and His Pupil. 

W. H. Sherwood has presented to the Chautauqua As 
sembly at Chautauqau, N. Y., a pupil of whom he is very 
proud, Miss Georgia Kober. She is one of the faculty of 
the Sherwood Music School, Chicago. Concerning teacher 
and pupil the Chautauqua Herald of recent date said 

The recital at Higgins Hall yesterday afternoon at 5 o'clock was 
of music for two pianos and given by W. H. Sherwood and Miss 
Georgia Kober, of the Sherwood School, Chicago There were but 
three numbers, the Concerto in A minor, by Godard; “Le Rouet 


d’Omphale by Saint-Saens, and the A minor Concerto, op. 16, by 


Grieg The Godard Concerto was by Miss Kober, Mr. Sherwood 


playing the orchestral part on the second piano. She showed her 
wonderful technic and the result of well applied method, and this 
was no less evident in the Saint-Saens and Grieg selections rhe 
Saint-Saens numbcr is perhaps the more pleasing number to an au 


dience It is not too much to say of Miss Kober, to give her the 


highest praise for execution, insight and musical appreciation and 


understanding She is, moreover, an earnest and sensible young 
woman, and the musical future which will come to her will in no 
wise mar her individuality 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn are at Lake Pleasant 
Mass., where they have a large and flourishing summer 
school of music. With all his many duties Mr. Severn 
has found time to write a set of three Oriental songs, a 


piano piece and a lot of little things. So his summer has 


been a busy one 

On August 6 a musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs 
Severn, assisted by Miss Grace Clare, soprano. The audi- 
ence was large and enthusiastic, encores being the order 


of the evening 


Sonate in G minor p. 13 Grieg 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn 
\ria from Der Freischiitz Weber 
Miss Clare 
Piar $ Rigoletto Fantaisie Liszt 


Mrs. Severn 


Songs 
Marcelle Severn 
Bring Me a Rose Severn 

Violin solos 
Romance Severn 
Mazurka Severn 


Mr. Severn 


Song, O Vision Entrancing 
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Philadelphia Musical Notes. 


A N event of unusual interest was the reception and mu 
sical given on the evening of August 10 im the spa 
cious parlors of MacGibeny College, 1730 Spring Garden 


street, in honor of Hugh MacGibeny, the young American 
violinist, who has so recently played so successfully in 
Berlin. Mr. MacGibeny has lately been the recipient of 


some very graceful tributes from the pen of Otto Floer 
sheim, representative of THe Musicat Courter at Berlin 
and he more than sustained his reputation by his playing 
in Philadelphia last week 

Ihe reception was attended by nearly 200 people, notwith 
standing the night was one of great fierceness, the earlier 
portions of the program being given in the midst of one of 


the most violent thunder storms that ever visited the city 


Mr. MacGibeny played “Romance by Svendsen; “Ca 
price.” by Ogerew Perpetual Motion,” by Reis; “Carmen 


Fantaisie,” by Hubay, besides several smaller numbers. Just 
how well was the magnificent playing of Mr. MacGibeny 
eceived can be best told by the manner in which he swayed 


his audience hey were enthusiastic to a degree, and de 
manded much more than the artist was able to give. His 
playing showed al! the skill of the artist of high attain 
ments Ihe ease with which he handled his instrument 
his artistic wielding of his bow, and above all the magnifi 


cent tones he brought out of his violin, all added to his mas 
terful interpretation and left little to be desired from his 
playing. There is, withal, so much soul, so much that is 
warmth, feeling and emotion in this young man’s playing 
that he must, perforce, land early in the ranks of the violin 


virtuosos of this country 

On the same steamer with Mr. MacGibeny there came 
another brilliant young American musician, a pianist, in 
the person of Frederick Beerman, also a Berlin pupil of 
Scharwenka. He was on the program for several num 


‘Special Announcement. 





Mac. SCHUMANN-HEINK, the leading Prima Donna Contralto 
Bayreuth Festival, Metropolitan Opera, &c.) and BERR FELIX 
HE Ink the German pianist, composer and disti nguished instructor, 
oa their work having received particular recognition from the 
press and the public regarding the superiority of their methods, 
personal instruction will be given by Herr Heink in this count 
next season to a limited number of talented students at New Yor 
city, commencing in September 

cial advaateges and inducements to such coming here to study 
the Heink Method in order to teach it and open branches of the New 
York studio in their own locality. Certificates to those successfully 
completing the course 

Assistance of inestimable value to professional artists aad teach- 
ers fn the art of artistic interpretation, assuring them more 
brilliast seccess in their work before the public. 

For circular, interview and all information as to instruction, fte., 
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bers, playing “Toccata and Fugue’” by Bach-Tausig; ing and is particularly pleasing in the soft production. He 


three Chopin Preludes, and the Polonaise in A major. 
Mr. Beerman showed well his tutelage and was in no 
sense a disappointment. On the contrary, he soon devel- 
oped the talents of an artist of distinct abilities, and his 
playing was so well received that he was given many en- 
cores, to which he responded gracefully. He is a pianist 
of great promise. 

The other numbers of the program consisted of singing 
by Henry Sheip, tenor, and Frank MacGibeny, who sang 
a duet, “The Fisherman,”’ by Gabussi. Miss Kate Shein 
and Mr. MacGibeny also sang a duet—Adieu.” A de- 
cided hit was the singing of Mrs. C. W. Chain, soprano, 
who gave the “Nightingale Song” and “O, Haste Thee, 
Sweet,” by Hawley. 

Following this impromptu program was a reception in 
honor of the guest of the evening, Hugh MacGibeny, at 
which there were refreshments. Mr. MacGibeny will 
locate for the present in Indianapolis, where he will be 
connected with the Metropolitan School of Music, of that 
city. 

There will be many hundred more musicians in Phila- 
delphia in about ten days or two weeks. The summer 
exodus will then be over and the fall work will begin. 
Just at present there is absolutely nothing of moment on 
the tapis. 





Emilio de Gogorza. 

Here are some press notices of the well-known baritone 
that were culled during the past few weeks: 

“Emilio de Gogorza sang the ‘Pagliacci’ Prologue, and, 
although indulgence was asked for him, it was not needed. 
The Prologue was magnificently sung and in tune.’’-— 
Boston Journal. 





“All of the solo numbers were well given, especially the 
Prologue to ‘I Pagliacci,’ which Mr. de Gogorza sang with 
splendid fervor and voice.”—Boston Transcript. 





“The baritone, Mr. de Gogorza, aroused the enthusiasm 
of the audience through his capital rendering of the selec- 
tions allotted to him on the program. His fine voice and 
dramatic style were particularly conspicuous in Fauré’s 
‘Les Rameaux,’ which was splendidly sung and vociferously 
encored.’—Saturday Night, Toronto. 





“Perhaps the greatest interest centred on Mr..Go- 
gorza. He sang several French songs with charming 
effect and seemingly perfect diction, employing mezzo 
voce of delicious quality with telling effect. His chief 
vocal efforts were ‘Dio Possente,’ from ‘Faust,” and the 
‘Toreador,’ from ‘Carmen.’ His voice is bright and ring- 


was in great favor with the audience.”—Detroit Tribune. 





“The vocalist of the evening was the baritone Emilio de 
Gogorza, who was greeted with vociferous applause. 
Mr. de Gogorza possesses a voice remarkable for its 
resonance and flexibility, and a stage presence that adds 
materially to his effectiveness. He handles the most diffi- 
cult passages with the utmost skill and ease. His voice 
showed its full power in the ‘Dio Possente,’ from ‘Faust,’ 
to which he added as an encore the ever popular ‘Toreador’ 
from ‘Carmen.’ ”’—Detroit Free Press. 





“Emilio de Gogorza pleased everyone with his rich 
voice and unspotted and thoroughly musical manner. The 
first group of selections, and particularly Tosti’s dainty 
love song, ‘Ninon,’ were sung with rare sweetness and ex- 
pression, and the later number, ‘Dio Possente,’ from 
‘Faust,’ by Gounod, and the encore number, ‘Toreador,’ 
from ‘Carmen,’ showed the power of his voice and operatic 
qualities which established him as a favorite with the Sem- 
brich company.”—Detroit Journal. 





Manager Thrane has already made some important book- 
ings for De Gogorza, who will be a very busy artist next 
season. 


Elsa Ruegger. 
In view ot the interest already centred in this artist the 
following will be of moment: 
“The violoncellist, Elsa Ruegger, from Brussels, be 


longs to the most attractive and important figures that | 


have ever appeared in the concert hall. An extraordinarily 
strong, natural endowment, a thorough musician soul, a 
refined, well trained taste and musical intelligence are 
united in her with a technical perfection that needs not 
avoid comparison with the fingering or bowing of any 
violoncello artist. At the same time technic is never her 
chief object. She plays the most difficult passages in the 
most inconceivable positions with discretion and graceful 
lightness, as if it were of no importance and anyone could 
do it. But when it is required to give expression to her 
own musical ard, in a narrower sense, artistic feeling her 
play is so enthralling and entrancing that she seems not 
to play, but to sing the violoncello. The evening was 
opened by a concerto written by Haydn for the old 
stringed instrument, the baritone, but arranged by Gevaert 
both in the concert parts and the accompaniment, and in 
other respects an admirable work. It was succeeded by 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and Lalo’s D major Concerto. The 
conclusion was Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne,”’ Schumann’s 
Andante from the ‘cello concerto, and Popper’s ‘Elfen- 


, tanz,” a charmingly virtuoso performance, which was ad- 
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mired and wondered at by nobody more than by the pro- 


| fessional ’cellists present, the best and truest success that 


an artist can have.”—Berliner Neueste Nachrichten. 





“The young lady played with quiet and dignified tone 
and impeccable beauty. Well versed in the arts of virtu- 


| osity, she knows how to sing on the strings without be- 


coming sentimental. She is not deficient in power to 
bring out the tone in rich fullness. Her spirited delivery 





bears evidence of ripe intelligence. She is one of the most | 


pleasing figures that has appeared in the crowd of those 
who have brought us to the end of the concert season. 
The excited audience gave warm and cordial applause to 
Elsa Ruegger.”—Norddeutscher Allgemeine Zeitung. 





At the Bollinger Conservatory. 

Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, gave a recital recently 
at Tilles Theatre, Fort Smith, Ark., under the auspices of 
the Bollinger Conservatory of Music of that city. This 
program was presented: 


Twenty-five Variations and Fugue on a Handel Theme.. Brahms 
PO Bb Bi iccsnccceviweshevconsiencecddte ives Schubert 
(Arranged by Liszt.) 

Shakespeare’s Serenade..... Schubert 


(Arranged by Liszt.) 
Siegfried and the Rhinedaughters, from Gétterdammerung...Wagner 
(Arranged by Joseph Rubinstein.) 


Eglogue ...... y peaked . Liszt 
At the Gaeind,...ccsccecs .. Liszt 
Concert Study, F minor....... . Liszt 
Murmurs of the Forest........... — : .... Liszt 
Ballade, A flat...... .Chopin 
DODREERS jcescscvicsccccosccbes . Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp... . .. Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor.. -Chopin 
Romanzo Lamentoso. é , . Bollinger 

Badinage (combining in one the two G flat studies of 
Chopin) ........ , ‘ Godowsky 

Concert arrangement of Henselt’s study, If I Were a 
EE a a ee Godowsky 
.Godowsky 


Weber-Tausig’s Invitation to the Dance.. 


W ANTED—Attractive, cultured lady, vocal and piano 
teacher, ladies’ seminary. Call ScHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3 East Fourteenth street 
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ing staff consists of forty teachers. 
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of twelve weeks. 


Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
aa Prospectus and Carnegie Dall, Rew Pork. 


Pianoforte Playing. 
"Por prospectus apply to the Secretary | stew 
us app! e ° 
Elgin Avenue Landen, w. - 





full particulars 
By order of the 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Seientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. . 
Address: 107 East 27th 
Established by the of Leadon, 
All Sos Me ioeer Elocution and Languages 


pdceeateny tt ati 
Cham 


Resident Lady Satan. 
of Secretary. 


HIL’ 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS | 


New York. 


HARRIETTE 


CADY, 


| 





ber Music Classes. Second 
rates. Scholarships, 


Contralto. 
Residence Studio :—_____“—~) 


Aldele Lacis Baldwin, 


Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 

Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 








DRESDEN. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Secretary. 








and merers, 
18 EaRw’s Court SQuarRe, Lonpon, S. W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. Sectite 
te East Ey Bans New York. 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 





First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. Ad- 





ESTABLISHED 1874, 





Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal Co! 
Guildhall School of Music, ti 





J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
of Music and the | cyurch of the Divine Paternity. R 


|. H. 

Wu. Yor Violin 

Mrs. Ipa F. Norton, Head of Vocal 

Mrs. Exua A. THOMAS, Head of 
Thirty experienced instructors. 
Instruc- | Prospectus on application. 





on, Piano, Organ, Harmony. at the 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. church, 76th St. and Central Pat, W., New York. ° 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. | Mes. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Hany, Director and Head of Piano Departmert. 
Head of 


Public School Department. 


Schwankowsky Building, 238-240 Woodward A 
° . - DETRON, 


dress Miss G. Ford, Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 





| Teacher, with diploma, and pengeatty cultured, 
| having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 


“ ara, ee taught 
JAMES H. BELL, Sec’y. come to Dresden for study. The purest German 


may be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
. | families are welcome. References exchanged. 
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D. H. 


Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 
elingin ‘PIANOS, seen" 
Valley Gem CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, met 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 2sisdice¥ 


134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





KAKAUEK BROS. 


w— PIA NO 


Warerooms : 


Factory and Office: 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


g0-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 
MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Wwe Manufacturers can se- 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught ion 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. cure export connect ons 


All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern 


by addressing 
“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


ey from the city and vicinity: as yee oe 
the i 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet oe di yee EN ae ae 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Birect- 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. res. For Catalogues, address 

Miss OLABRA BAUR, 
Jourth and Lawrence Streets, 

Otnotnnatt, Ohte. 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Students are amy! for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Ceneert or Oratorie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADETSY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 

mperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Lotphols, a. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Joppe ( iano); 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. ScharwenkaAtresow (violin): Yan Lier (cello): Granicke (organ) - Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, i850. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC ann DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orc hes- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ladwig Bussiler, Nans Pfitzner, rot. 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch. Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. FE. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING —Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadyslaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanvel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CE LLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M. to 1 P.M 
E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn Bernhard Dessau, Konig-Concertmeister 


DIRECTORS: 





Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN & GO. 4. B. CHASE 


lanos for Export 





PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musicat Covurigr. 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 





Covered Strings [\anutactured for Soloists’ Use. 
— Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instrs Best instruments in the market, at the lewest 
| ment produced at the present age 


rice 
| c. FISCHER’ *S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 


known for their excellent qualities and low pries. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by 


ad est known makers 
Year NOHREN' S Solo Violin Rosin. 
2 MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MA KERS and hundreds 
| toed of other Specialties, at Wholesale an 
| Geeree Correspondence solicited Exchange granted i! 


not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Shee. 





Sole Agent for 
| BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. Music and Books. All known publishers of @ee- 
| mpectas Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Rusaie, 
ee 9 Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 
~ | ned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
&. ITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument asé 
Plates and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 
| Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and "Cellos. ‘‘ The Metronome,’’ a monthly, published in the is- 
| Large Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
| KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
P a. Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises which are 
| pal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


“CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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“Although I am young, and kav ; been healthy, and 
blessed with a good appetite, yet, during tl past six months, I have 
been affected—after I would eat a hearty meal—with a severe pain in 
the stomach, lasting for from one to three hours, causing me great 
distress. Then again I would become suddenly dizzy, and almost fall, 
sometimes. This would happen on the street, and cause mea good 
deal of annoyance. The only relief I could get was the nstant use 
of cathartics. About two months ago a friend gave me a small vial 
of Ripans Tabules, asking me to try them, as they had done him good. 
I did, and was so pleased with the result that I afterwards bought 
a supply, and up to the present time have had no further trouble. 


When I notice an indication of the old trouble, I take a Tabule, and 


that ends it.” 


A new style packet nopintns se RIPANS TABULES iD @ paper carton (without giass) is now for or pale ar nome 
drug sfores—FOR FIVE % This low-priced sort is intended f r the poor and the economical " 
of the Ave-crat < cartes T —_ ~t I —y i by mil by sending forty-cight cents to the ir Ane ( ana ae 
treet, New Y« ingle carton (TEN TABULES will be sent for five cents 

























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY The 7 
PIANOS. GVERETT 





Sremvway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component | GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. ee 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 
1h Re Sar aes oe ee ee PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . . «. «. « « « Cambridgeport, Mass 


SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . . White Mountains, N. 8. 


PAPA PAP APPA AA A 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





WAREROOMS: 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnac. 





“KIMBALL 





CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 





SOHMER) «=6r VOSS 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


A — Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Are at present he Preferred by 


the Most : the Leading 


Popular and WA He Artists. 











